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SABBATH SCHOOLS CONNECTED WITH THE DESTINY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


To the Editor of the American Sunday School Magazine. 


Srr,—I have lately been turning 
my eye towards your operations, and 
have for some time taken no small 
interest in sabbath schools. I have 
heard their cause argued ably and 
powerfully. But there is one point 
of light in which I have never yet 
seen them placed. I mean, the 
peculiar motives which bear upon 
American Christians, to incite them 
to encourage sabbath schools. Upon 
this point | propose to remark very 
briefly, 

1. Upon the causes which have 
tended to give a peculiar character to 
America. 

During the last two centuries, the 
progress of the human intellect and 
human achievement, has been such 
as almost to task belief. Men have 
awoke to action in these days—have 


raised their arm, and the world has | 
Such was | 


reiterated at the stroke. 
the effect of the voice of a single 
man, when it marshalled Europe un- 
der the crusader’s banner, and shook 
down the feudal system by the con- 
vulsion. Such the effect, when Gioja 
presented the mariner’s compass to 
the world, and thus laid continents 
side by side;—when Guttenberg put 
the press into operation, and by its 
magic power, like the first kindling 
of the sun in the heavens, poured 
into the soul of man inexhaustible 
floods of light;—when a voyage of 
Columbus presented the story of a 
new world, and made the tales of all 
former adventurers seem like the 
stories of the nursery, And such too, 
Vor. II—I 














the effects of the reformation, when 
Luther stepped forth with an arm 
that swept away the night of ages— 
with a look that withered legions of 
enemies, and an effort that mocked 
resistance, till the world arose to 
gaze, to admire, to think, to act. Not 
one of these men put forth an effort 
which shall not tell on that period 
when this world shall be almost for- 
gotten by the universe. 

These steps were preparatory to 
that drama, which, about a century 
since, began to be acted on this con- 
tinent. They gave the mind of man 
a start, and produced that energy 
which peopled this country in the 
face of hardships, which made the 
hardships of common efforts, mere 
pastimes. At a time when the nations 


| of the earth were slumbering together 


under the yoke of despotism—when 
the divine right of kings was not 
called in question, even if it were 
doubted,—then—in the face of the 
world,—in opposition to example,— 
in despite of the sword hanging naked 
over them,—then,—our fathers, a lit- 
tle band,—threw off the fetters of 
monarchy, and blew a tramp which 
sent a new sound over the earth. I 
shall not tell of the struggle. I shall 
not paint the energy and decision 
which clothed those men, around 
whom the nation has since gathered 
in gratitude, and the world rose up 
to do obeisance. The struggle was 
awful—the day was wrathful ; but the 
storm passed—the symbol of peace 
again hung in the retiring snl 9 and 
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America, from the nursery of er 
sion, stood forth before the world, the 
fairest, and the mightiest child ever 
gazed upon. Here, then, is the point 
at which I am aiming. It was the ef- 
forts and discoveries of a few master- 
spirits, and the trials attending the set- 
tlement and emancipation of this 
country, which have tended to give a 
peculiar character to America. 

2. What is this character so peculiar 
to America ? 

The American revolution put a 
new aspect on the prospects of na- 
tions. We do not know all its effects 
abroad; but we do know, that though 
it is scarcely fifty years since the first 
beacon of freedom was kindled upon 
the hills of our land, the shouts of 
liberty which were sent forth, have fal- 
len on the ear of the most distant na- 
tions. 

France caught the sound; but 
the freedom which she invoked and 
which she received, was no relation 
of our’s—it was crushed by the weight 
of its own mask. 

The people who dwell on the 
southern part of this continent, did 
better; they were renovated by the 
repeated calls of liberty, and the in- 
fant so lately wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, has already the voice and the 
tread of a man. 

Greece, though brought up in 
chains, has writhed in her fetters at 
the magic voice of freedom. Her 
isles have been fattened with the 
blood of her own children, that they 
may hereafter be reaped only by 
freemen’s hands. She has written her 
oath in blood, that she will be free; 
but ere that is brought about, the 
sword of fate may stab her into 
non-existence. 

The genius of liberty is now walk- 
ing over the continent of Europe ; 
and the dynasties and monarchies 
which for ages have been wrapped 
in a cloud of ignorance, now seem 
trembling and tottering. Spain saw 
a glimmering of this hight, but the 
cup of her punishment is not yet full. 

America has kindled this spirit of 
freedom; and it has gone forth among 
the nations, and new hopes and new 
prospects are following its train.— 
The kings of Europe have confedera- 
ted to quench this light; but they 








might as well attempt to gather the 
beams of the noon-day sun, and 
weave them into a mantle of dark- 
ness. The everlasting foundations of 
right and wrong are laid bare, and no 
name will much longer sanction their 
violation. The brute force of armies 
can no longer quell every attempt to 
dethrone despotism. The example 
of our nation is more powerful upon 
the world than all the armies ever 
mustered. I do not mention these 
effects of our revolution upon other 
nations, to gratify a national vanity. 
1 have a very different object in 
view. 

Now it needs no sophistry to prove, 
that a mighty struggle, like that of 
our revolution, which has produced 
such effects on other nations, must 
also have produced a character pecu- 
liar to those who were engaged in it. 
And so is the fact; that people, who, 
in their very infancy, could use, and 
by an effort, shake the world, and 
make itself free, scorning the oppo- 
sition of the proudest and most pow- 
erful nation on earth,—the people 
that could do this, could not but ac- 
quire a national impulse, and an en- 
ergy of character, not soon to decay. 
We acquired this energy and enter- 
prise of character by the revolution 
--and we have done more than to re- 
tain it,—our progress has been on- 
ward. And facts will warrant me in 
saying, that for spirit and enterprise, 
you can find no nation equal to our’s. 

Look at facts, Our ships visit any cor- 
ner of the earth sooner by one third 
than those of any other nation. They 
have visited every harbour and river 
that is known, and traded with almost 
every tribe of men on the face of the 
earth. At this moment you will find a 
spirit of enterprise producing effects 
which prove the nation to be undera 
mighty impulse. Our hardy sons may 
be seen sporting with the monsters 
of the deep near the southern pole— 
traversing the snows of the north with 
the ease of the animals whose furs 
they are seeking—building and man- 
ning a navy that promises soon to be 
secondto none. You will see this spi- 
rit of enterprise exhausting itself in 
building up cities and villages in a 
day—in throwing up monuments and 
statues—cutting every part of the 
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country into canals--covering every 
river and sheet of water with steam- 
beats—husbanding every kind of la- 
bour by patent--rolling a tide of em- 
gare westward which sweeps down 
the interminable forests, and covers 
the face of savage nature with the ha- 
bitations of men—and pressing every 
rivulet to lend its aid to some active 
manufacturing spirit. 

The American nation had a great 
object to attain, and she is in no slow 
march towards its attainment. Even 
now she sits like the representative 
of freedom, beckoning a world to fol- 
low her example. Already does her 
voice, like the voice of Omnipotence 
when giving laws to the proud waves, 
check and awe the kings of the earth. 
it is the deliberate, determined wish 
of every part of this country, that 
America become the most power- 
ful nation on earth. I say nothing 
as to the guilt or innocence of this 
pride of country. Two things are 
certain:—that there is enterprise 
enough in this nation to achieve any 
thing short of the miraculous ;—and 
that we have every natural advantage 
for the cultivation of this enterprise. 
There is room enough for every spirit, 
however active ;—for every genius, 
however inclined ;—for every design 
however magnificent. Here, then is 
my second point. It is a character of 
enterprise—an energy that cannot be 
lessened—a national impulse that 
cannot be checked, much less stop- 
ped, that constitutes a character pe- 
culiar to America. 

3. To what results will this peculiar 
character finally lead our nation ? 

In turning from the causes which 
have produced our national character, 
it requires no spirit of divination to 
foretell something of what is before 
us. The impetus which we possess 
must lead to great results. It is haz- 
arding nothing to say, that to all hu- 
man probability, the energy, the 
strength, and the spirit of this nation 
will continue to increase. Sons yet 
unborn shall pass the mighty deep, 
and become familiar with countries 
yet unexplored; the spirit of improve- 
ment shall pile its bridges and monu- 
ments, dig its canals, build its navies, 
and the spirit of enterprise shall carry 


itself through every section of the | 











land, till it passes the furthest moun- 
tains, and is stopped by the Pacific. 
And when there shall be no more fo- 
rests to cut down—no more mighty 
achievements to be attempted, then 
may this nation come to a stand, like 
a giant with all his fire and strength, 
and with no object on which to ex- 
haust them. The time will surely 
come, when this country will be filled 
up, and the spirit that settled and 
subdued it will not be diminished.— 
The burning, energetic character 
will not, cannot be done away; and 
the nation may be brought to a stand 
for want of objects on which to spend 
itself in the full-tide of its strength. 
Now imagine that in reaching this 
point, the nation has greatly outgrown 
her moral institutions and moral re- 
straints,—what then will be the re- 
sult? Why, it will be that a nation so 
situated, must, and will employ the 
spirit and strength which she possess- 
es. She will spend herself in luxuries, 
and those energies that might melt 
down the everlasting alps, will be 
employed in inventing new pleasures, 
Parts of the country will call for ac- 
tion; and as no foreign foe will be 
dreaded, civil wars and bloodshed 
will employ the otherwise vacant 
souls of men. Then will the Ameri- 
can nation become a spectacle of 
horror, glutting its quenchless spirit 
in its own blood; and for want of 
other employments, tearing its own 
vitals. Oh! then may some trifling 
cause be a subject amply sufficient 
for states to rise and arm, and rend 
each other with the savageness of ti- 
gers, as they roar over the lamb 
trembling under their fangs, O,then 
may every tyrant on earth mock, as 
he points the finger of scorn at this 
great republic, weltering in its own 
blood! Nothing on earth can save 
this nation from coming to this result, 
except the influence of enlightened 
morality, and pure religion. “Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the 
watchmen waketh but in vain.” 
Now, on the contrary, supposing 
that morality and pure religion shou 
keep pace with the growth of this 
nation, and that every new impulse 
should be on the side of virtue ;— 
what then would be the result? It 
would be, not that our energy should 
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be lessened, but that as the period 
arrived when we had accomplished 
our great projects of internal enter- 

rise, the action would be powerful 

eyond description; her vote for free- 
dom might outweigh that of all na- 
tions. Her voice might silence the 
hum of war when excited by despo- 
tism. Her look might wither the bond 
that binds sovereigns together for 
roa ar, sen of oppression. Her ex- 
tended hand might raise any nation, 
however low it was trodden down. 
And then might our happy hills echo 
the anthems of jubilee sent forth from 
the voice of uncounted millions. Then 
might America be the benefactor— 
the glory of the world—the residence 
of peace—the emporium of com- 
merce--the nursery of arts, of science, 
and literature—the birth place of 
unknown myriads of immortal be- 
ings, who might here be cradled for 
the realms of everlasting day. Here 
might the church arise in her purity, 
beauty, and strength, and encircle 
the world in her arms. As the natives 
of other climes stood on some naked 
eminence, and saw a ship approaching 
bearing the American flag, they 
would shout for joy, knowing that it 
was laden with the blessings of Ame- 
rican Christians. Possessing greater 
means of active benevolence, and 
greater energy of character than any 
other nation, so would our Zion be a 
greater blessing to the world than 
that ofany other nation. Africa would 
wipe the blood trom her chains, and 
point her sons to our church.— 
The seed of Abraham, now withering 
under the frown of heaven, would 
know that a Messiah whose religion 
could so exalt a nation, must be the 
Son of God; and Christianity in the 
full blaze of its light, would banish 
the darkness of idolatry. Yes—and 
the American church would expend 
that energy which had been accumu- 
lating for an in spreading 
the Gospel of peace. And as they 
would be more active in the cause of 
religion, with bosoms burning with 
a higher devotion than any other part 
of the Christian church, | doubt not, 
they would sit on higher thrones of 
glory above, as they mingle their ev- 
erlasting song to redeeming love, and 
wear a brighter crown of glory, as 
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they shine forth in the kingdom of 
God, as stars in the firmament for 
ever andever. The results, then, in 
which the American character will 
finally end, are to be either the most 
gloomy or the most happy. I am 
now prepared, 

4. To urge the peculiar motives 
which bear upon American Christians 
to incite them to encourage sabbath 
schools. 

I have endeavoured to show, that 
the drama now acting on this conti- 
nent, is such as the world never be- 
fore saw. The final catastrophe, now 
in the dark womb of futurity, must 
be glorious or awful beyond concep- 
tion. Our country is stated to be the 
greatest blessing or the greatest curse 
which the ordinary course of Provi- 
dence ever caused the world to feel. 
It must become the wonder of every 
nation—the praise of every heart— 
the fountain of immeasurable mercy 
to the world, or it must eventually 
become a pile of ruins, over which 
men and angels may forever weep. 

Such is the nation, such the people, 
among whom American Christians 
are now called to act, aad while no 
branch of benevolent exertion must 
be forgotten, | would appeal to their 
exertions in behalf of sabbath schools, 
in the name of patriotism and the 
most enlarged benevolence. I plead 
for the encouragement and extension 
of sunday schools, in the name of that 
patriotism which led our fathers to 
embrace hunger and nakedness, dan- 
ger and fatigue—to give their sons to 
the sword, and their daughters to 
mourning. Not only does the sunday 
school system make a direct and ag- 
gressive warfare on the territories of 
sin, but it looks forward, as with a 
burning and bursting anxiety for the 
fate of future generations, who are 
to be born on this, and on other con- 
tinents, who are to be blessings or 
curses to their race, and to affect 
their own, and the destiny of many 
more. Christians in this country are 
so situated that they cannot strike a 
blow, which shall not vibrate through 
distant generations. They are called 
to act, not merely for the present 
good of the little circle around them, 
God has put the character of posteri- 
ty on the destiny of our country, and 
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erhaps that of other empires in our 
wate, and this character must be 
shaped by our exertions. Our coun- 
try is so rapidly filling up, that no- 
thing but the most strenuous exer- 


tions of Christian philanthropy can | 


make morality and religion keep pace 
with it, The sunday school system is 
an engine, which can be put into 
operation in every part of the coun- 
try. It operates equally well, whether 
on the borders of Canada, or on the 
banks of the Missouri. It can be put 
into operation, and continued so, 
with very little expense. Unlike most 


other blessings, the danger of its | 


being abused, is very small. Does 
the agriculturalist supply the wants 
of this ife? So does this system— 
for it makes industry an insepayable 
part of religion. Does the merchant 
add to the comforts of life ? So does 
this system, for it elevates and refines 
a mighty mass of character. Does 
the civilian preserve the property, 
the character, or the life of a fellow 
citizen? So does this system—for 
it teaches and impresses a just esti- 
mate of character, or property, or life, 
and that too, when the heart is so 
tender that the impression is not 
easily effaced. Does the statesman 
labour to preserve pure the civil 
blessings already enjoyed—and to 
make the country more happy at 
home, and more respected abroad? 
So does this system—for it proposes 
to make the country rely, not on a 
few statesmen as pillars of the nation, 
but on a community of intelligent, 
moral, and virtuous citizens. As 
crime can be prevented a thousand 
times better than remedied when 
committed, and as the future safety, 
character, and glory of our nation 
depend on the influence of this gene- 
ration, there never was a field more 
needing sunday schools, and in which 
they give the promise of so lasting a 
benefit as in this country. Nor is this 
all. The teacher of a sunday school 
not only holds the future happiness or 
misery of this nation in his hand, but 
also the everlasting happiness or wo 
of millions yet unborn. Motives, 
then, come also from the other world, 
attended by all the fearful mysteries 
of eternity, and call for sunday 
schools. Let them be established and 
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encouraged in every part of this 


_ country, not merely because there is 
_ much of present misery to be relieved 


_ and prevented, but also because the 
| sunday school system affects the fu- 
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ture—is to bless our country and the 
world—is to tell on the everlasting 
destinies of eternity. B. S. M. 





For the American Sunday School Magazine. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 

We live in a peculiar age; an age 
illustriously distinguished by the spi- 
rit of Christian enterprise. However 
much there may be to lament in the 
spiritual condition of the church, and 
although there may be much reason 
for humiliation, when we measure 
the depth and solidity of our general 
piety with the inward practical hoh- 
ness of our fathers, still it 1s matter 
of thankfulness and joy, that Chris- 
tians now discover an active zeal and 
benevolent exertion, more consistent 
with the heavenly character of their 
religion, than has characterised any 
age since the times of the apostles, 
Our’s is the age of missions; the 
church has begun to feel that herown 
energy must be put forth to gather 
the heathen within her consecrated 
pale; and that although the promises 
of God are absolute and free, that his 
name shall be great among the gen- 
tiles, from the rising of the sun to its 
going down, still the whole analogy 
of his providence and grace, declares 
it presumption to expect the glorious 
event, without the instrumentality of 
human effort; and the command is 
written, unqualified and explicit, Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. Our’s is the 
age of systematic charity. Union and 
co-operation constitute power and 
multiply strength; so now we see 
Christian efforts united, churches 
combining their force, and separate 
denominations amicably joining their 
exertions, to promote the same object 
of benevolence. The separate rays, 
that fell with little influence in their 
single strength, are made to converge 
with powerful effect upon one deter- 
minate point; the little rivulets that 
scarcely attracted notice in their so- 


| litary streams, are turned into the 


same channel, till at length, they 
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swell into the deep and majestic cur- 
rent of the river. All that has been 
done or is doing, is indeed almost in- 
significantly little, when we contem- 
plate the strength of the church and 
the weight of her obligation, or take 
into consideration, the unutterable 
interest and importance of the grand 
object at which she aims; but when 
contrasted with her past apathy, it 
seems to be much; and it serves to 
kindle a hope of far more glorious 
things, ready to be revealed, when 
Zion shall rise in her might, and lay- 
ing her hands upon the ends of the 
earth, in the name of her eternal and 
exalted king, shall claim the na- 
tions for herself. 

The object at which we aim is the 
regeneration of the world. For al- 
though nothing less than the almighty 
power of God can avail to recover a 
single soul from the ruin of sin, yet 
has he so constituted the economy of 
his grace, that the salvation of thou- 
sands and millions is made to depend 
upon the fidelity and activity of Chris- 
tian exertion, put forth with mere 
human endeavour. The conversion 
of the world, we have every reason 
to expect, will be accelerated or re- 
tarded just according to the diligence 
or indolence with which the church 
shall act in the dissemination of truth; 
at any rate, it would be presumptu- 
ous to remit activity in any other ex- 
pectation. It is a matter, then, of 
exceeding importance, that the ener- 
gy of the church, on which so much 
depends, should be expended with 
the most judicious and effectual aim. 
There is here as much room for pru- 
dence and skill, as in the manage- 
ment of any earthly interest whatever; 
and there is as much danger of 
error and improvidence,—danger of 
misapplying strength,—danger of 
squandering resources. And, surely, 
the a. of the concern de- 
mands the most careful circumspec- 
tion and consideration in its direction; 
an injudicious plan of operation here, 
would be reason of more regret than 
tongue can tell, because the salvation 
of immortal souls is in question, It is 
plain that some one system of proce- 
dure, in the great work of ee. 
lizing men, must be the best, p - 
able to all others, in the rapid success 
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with which it is calculated to accom- 
plish its object; and how lamentable 
would it be, if in the expenditure of 
all the strength she can put forth, the 
church should fail to perceive and 
pursue that system. It is not enough 
to act with vigour and perseverance, 
there must be joined to these econo- 
my and design. There is one me- 
thod of labour the best possible, and 
any other method, although it may 
tend finally to the same issue, is bad 


just so far as it wants the full effect 


of the first, and just so far a real loss 
of labour is sustained, in its prosecu- 
tion. 

Now, I am of opinion, that in time 
to come, when the great work shall 
be advancing to its consummation, 
and the light of experience shall have 
been shed in full blaze upon the com- 
mencement and progress of its migh- 
ty operation, in no article will the 
wisdom or mistake of Christian effort 
appear more manifest, than in the 
measure of attention, which shall 
have been bestowed upon the young. 
And I regard it as one of the most 
favourable promises of the present 
time, that the eye of Christian bene- 
volence is beginning to bend with 
such peculiar expression on that most 
interesting class of society. Asin the 

rosecution of great and difficult ob- 

ects of temporal policy and interest, 
it often happens, that a single princi- 
ple or maxim of conduct is happily 
discovered, rendering success certain 
and complete, by its faithful applica- 
tion; so in the case before us, there 
seems reason to believe, that 
just such a grand secret of success is 
contained in the rule, which exhorts 
the church to direct her highest hope 
and effort toward the moral culture 
of childhood and youth. Both the 
word of God and enlightened philo- 
sophy, I conceive, authorise us to 
expect, that a diligent attention to 
this rule, would be followed by more 
powerful and rapid effect in the re- 
formation and conversion of the world 


| than any other plan of effort, which 


it is possible to adopt. 

Had I power, then, to control or 
direct the general movement of Chris- 
tian charity by my word, I would say, 
with conscientious regard to God’s 
unerring truth—Aim to gather in 
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the young ; let this be your first and 
most prominent object; let it be most 
directly and continually contemplated 
in all the system of your operations ; 
let it influence your whole machinery 
of benevolent power, in some degree, 
more or less, throughout every de- 
partment of its action. Neglect not 
the aged; but let not hope rest her 
best expectation—let not zeal expend 
her principal ene here ; let this 
claim only a subordinate care; while 
the power exerted is so unequal to 
the mighty work, let its applica- 
tion be not with the mere impulse of 
feeling, but under the soundest direc- 
tion of heavenly wisdom. Suspend 
or relax no effort, already in attempt; 
but let the principle of action which 
we recommend, as far as possible, re- 
gulate and modify every such effort. 
Call not the missionary from his la- 
bour of love in the land of the heathen, 
but bid him remember especially the 
young; point him to the island of 
Ceylon, and tell him, that “out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings,” 
God is wont to ordain strength and 
praise. Let the efforts of religious 
societies for the diffusion of truth, by 
every scriptural method, be multipli- 
ed a hundred fold; but remember that 
knowledge and truth may be scatter- 
ed, like richest seed upon a wild un- 
broken sod, never to vegetate or 
spring, and that the most assiduous 
labour of the skilful husbandman is 
directed to clear and cultivate the 
soil itself, knowing that in the wise 
appointment of God, this only is the 
effectual way to secure growth and 
fruit to the grain he sows. Remem- 
ber too, that youth is the period for 
moral cultivation,—the period when 
labour, for this object, has the promise 
of many times more reward than ever 
after; and in proportion as it is impor- 
tant that such cultivation should be 
attempted, just so important is it, 
that it should be attempted in this 
time of favourable advantage. 

Do not reason and experience tes- 
tify, that on the principle of early in- 
struction, the intellectual character of 
any people alwaysdepends? Will not 
philosophy tell you, that the educa- 
tion of the young is the grand secret 
of all general improvement in know- 
ledge, and of all enlightened refine- 























— 
ment in any society? This constitutes 
the main essential point, and every 
other influence, however powerful 
and happy, holds in fact, but a se- 
condary place in the system of im- 
provement, cither receiving all its 
force from the operation of this, or at 
least having power to act only par- 
tially and imperfectly without its as- 
sistance. The intellectual elevation 
of a people, is promoted by the press, 
by the circulation of books and pe- 
riodical publications, by the estab- 
lishment of great universities, scien- 
tific apparatus, literary and philoso- 
phical associations, kc. but who does 
not perceive that these means, how- 
ever important in themselves, could 
effect almost nothing by themselves, 
and do, in fact, depend even for 
their vigorous operation, in a great 
measure, and for their successful 
influence on society entirely, upon 
the character of that culture which is 
bestowed upon the years of child- 
hood and earliest youth. And can 
we believe, that the principle which 
lies so deeply at the root of all gene- 
ral intellectual improvement, is less 
important in the advancement of mo- 
ral and religious character? Or rather, 
have we not reason to affirm, that 
early education is exceedingly more 
important and essential to this object 
than to any other whatever? Is not 
such the testimony of all experience ? 
Is it not the conclusion of reason? Is 
it not in accordance with the lan 
and general spirit of God’s holy 
word ? 

Moral impressions are most easily 
formed, and most indelibly infixed 
upon the young and tender mind.— 
Truth has less of prejudice and 
confirmed opposition to encounter ; 
claims a more respectful attention, 
and speaks with more authoritative 
voice than ever afterward can be ex- 
pected, in the ordinary progress of 
moral sensibility in the human soul. 
As no erroneous habits are more de- 
plorable, so none are more inveterate 
and desperate of cure than those 
which belong to the heart. Opinions 
are less obstinate than feelings.— 
Hence the exceeding importance that 
they should as early as possible, be 
directed, by all constituted means of 
God’s grace, into right channels.— 
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Such are the reflections of reason and 
common sense. 

The instructions of experience are 
numerous and various. They are ga- 
thered out of every age and clime. 
They are held forth in the disappoint- 
ed expectations of one scheme, and 
in the comparative success of another. 
They have come more or less within 
the actual observation of every reflec- 
ting mind, and are exemplified every 
day, in every department of society. 
Who has not witnessed, in and 
again, the heart of a little child mov- 
ing under the impression of truth, 
while the soul of the parent continued 
unaffected by all its influence, and 
indifferent to all its authority? Who 
has not observed in others, or perhaps 
felt in himself, the gradual progress 
of moral susceptibility, from the un- 
sophisticated simplicity and sincerity 
of childish feeling, onward to the cal- 
lous insensibility of age? ‘The prin- 
ciple is exhibited in partial experi- 
ment continually; as yet, however, a 
full general experiment has not been 
made, and seems to be reserved for 
our own, or rather the succeeding 
age. One part of such a full exten- 
sive experiment, we have seen,—it is 
exhibited in the whole history of re- 
ligious instruction. Manhood and age 
have been long addressed with the 
voice of truth, and the most strenuous 
efforts of Christian zeal have been di- 
rected, to convince, enlighten, and 
reform, These efforts have not been 
without some success, yet their com- 

arative want of effect, has always 
eft room for the lamentation, “ Lord 
who hath believed our report, and to 
whom is the arm of the Lord reveal- 
ed?” It yet remains to exhibit as fair 
and full an experiment of Christian 
education and instruction bestowed 
upon the young. We trust that ex- 
periment is now beginning its opera- 
tion, and shall issue soon in astonish. 
ing success, 

When we look into the Bible, we 
find the suggestions of experience 
and reason, on this point, confirmed 
by the word of inspiration. In all his 
dealings of grace with the race of 
man, God has ever manifested a most 
peculiar regard for the young. In 
every covenant of mercy instituted 
with his church, children have been 


included with their parents. God has 
| claimed them for himself, even in in- 
fancy, and required the outward sign 
and seal of consecration, to be reli- 
| giously imposed, long before they 
were capable of discerning between 
right and wrong; showing thereby 
their intimate relation to his kingdom 
on earth, and strongly inculcating the 
sacred obligation and high importance 
of their earliest education. The ad- 
ministration of God’s visible church 
is strikingly analogous to the general 
rene Be ga of his inward and spiri- 
tual grace. Has he then so especial- 
ly contemplated the young in the 
outward organization of his church, 
and are we not to infer a special pro- 
priety in those efforts which his peo- 
ple make for their spiritual welfare ? 
Is it a fact, that his visible kingdom 
has been so constituted that its surest, 
most full, and most natural accessions 
are to be drawn from the years of in- 
fancy and childhood ; and are we not 
thereby admonished to turn our ex- 
pectation and exertion toward the 
same quarter, when we would seek 
most effectually, the enlargement 
and prosperity of that kingdom which 
is not in the flesh and in the letter 
only, but also in the heart and in the 
spirit? 
Analogous with this clear conclu- 
sion, are two important facts, remark- 
able in the record of revelation.— 
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First, God has addressed peculiar and 
special promises and exhortations to 
the young, in such a manner as to in- 
timate, a more than common regard 
to their character and conduct, in 
reference to himself. ‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” is the exhortation of scrip- 
ture, “before the evil days come, or 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
_ Say, | have no pleasure in them,”— 
“Come, ye children, hearken unto 
_me, and I will teach you the fear of 
| the Lord. Hearken unto me, O ye 
children, for blessed are they that 
_ keep my ways. Hear instruction and 
' be wise, and refuse it not.”” According- 
| ly, when our Saviour was on earth, he 
, encouraged little children to come 
unto him, he took them in his arms 
and blessed them, declaring that of 
such was the ki of heaven. 
The other fact is, the remarkable 
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care which God has manifested, for 
the religious instruction of children. 
How frequent and solemn are the in- 
junctions he has left on this point, 
throughout the sacred volume! How 
strongly has he taught that the wel- 
fare and prosperity of his church de- 
pended on the diligent and faithful 
education ofthe young! How impres- 
sive is that commendation of pious 
Abraham, “I know him,” says God, 
“that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment.” How forcible 
is the command that was given to the 
ancient church, “ These words which 
{ command thee, this day, shall be in 
thy heart; and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them, when thou sittest in thy 
house, aud when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.’ Deut. 6:6,7— 
See also Deut. 11:19. How careful- 
ly was the Israelite reminded, to take 
advantage of every circumstance, to 
instruct his child in sacred things; 
how repeatedly admonished to ex- 
plain to it the meaning and reason of 
the several observances and ceremo- 
nies of religion, which God had or- 
dained ; “ And it shall come to pass, 
when your children shall say unto 
you, What mean ye by this service? 
that ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of 
the Lord’s passover, who passed over 
the houses of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when he smote the Egyp- 
tians.” Exod. 12:26,27—See also 
Exod. 13:8,9; 14:15. Deut. 6:20—25, 
Josh. 4:6,7. Psalm 78:4,6. In con- 
formity with these repeated precepts 
of the Old Testament, parents are 
solemnly commanded in the New, to 
bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. So 
careful has God been in every age, in 
requiring an especial attention to the 
religious education of the young; and 
what a lesson does this care inculcate 
upon the church! 

Are these reflections founded in 
truth? Is the anal of all general 


improvement in mechanical and in- 
tellectual pursuits so clear and strik- 
ing--is the language of philosophy 
and reason so positive—are the in- 
structions of experience so full— 
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above all, is the word of revelation 
so plain, in relation to the religious 
education of the young? Have then 
the views which we have expressed, 
on the special influence this point 
should exert on the general efforts of 
Christian benevolence for the con- 
version of the world, been too strong? 
If not, how important is it, that their 
application should be carried into 
every department of sacred charity, 
and regulate, as far as possible and 
consistent, every operation of pious 
zeal, for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom ?—How should they affect 
the manner of missionary labour 
abroad, and of ministerial effort at 
home ?—How should they lead us to 
estimate the nature, design, and pro- 
mise of the sabbath school? Some 
reflections in relation to these points, 
derived from the principles express- 
ed in this essay, may, perhaps, fur- 
nish the matter of a future communi- 
cation. AqurIno. 





DONATION, 


Extract of a Letter from a gentleman in Virgi- 
nia to his friend in this city. 

“You will please to present my 
donation of twenty dollars to the 
American Sunday School Union at 
Philadelphia; the account of which, 
in the pamphlets you forwarded, 
gave me much pleasure. 1 thank 
you for giving me the opportunity of 
subscribing ; there being none in my 
neighbourhood, or within, I believe, 
an hundred miles. They are certain- 
ly the best charities, and intimately 
connected with Bible, Missionary, 
and Tract Societies; in preparation 
for the establishment of our Saviour’s 
kingdom, which is now at hand.” 





CANADA, 


From the Report of the Union 
Church Sabbath School Society of 
Kingston, Upper Canada, published 
in the Upper Canada Herald, we 
learn that the whole number of scho- 
lars who have been members of the 
school during the year ending Janu- 
ary 18th, exceeds 200; and the 
average number attending, has been 
about 90. The whole number of 
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verses recited during the year, was 
62,596. At the commencement of 
the vear there were four male, and 
three female Bible Classes; and six 
male and three female classes of small 
children, making in the whole seven- 
teen classes. The number of classes 
has since increased to nineteen.— 
Rec, & Tel. 





CHURCH MUsICc.—NoO. 1. 
“ And make that musie which was noise before.” 


The subject which forms the title 
of this article has usually been deem- 
ed an uninviting one; but if there is 
any one subject perpetually hackney- 
ed, without being duly appreciated, 
itis this. The various classes of the 
community are ever ready to acknow- 
ledge its importance in the abstract; 
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but for the most part, they are found | 


to neglect it in detail. 
sufficiently dignified with philosophi- 
cal speculations; the literati have paid 
court to it—moralists have subscribed 
to its efficacious influences in the 
community—and religious men, of 
almost every denomination, from the 
earliest ages to the present day, have 
professedly derived assistance from 
it, in the various offices of devotion. 
But from some a fatality, it has 
seldom been thoroughly investigated, 
in relation to its most important 
bearings. Some of its tasteful linea- 
ments have been sketched in the 
outline; and many of the incidents in 
its history have been sufficiently pour- 
trayed; but the presentation of its 
moral and religious features is, still, 
in a great measure, wanting to com- 
plete the picture. 

The subject addresses itself chief- 
ly to the graver portion of the 
community; but, unfortunately, they, 
at the present time, have the least 
practical acquaintance with it. They 
whose principles and feelings should 
lead them to manifest a peculiar inte- 
rest in church music, are found, with 
few exceptions, to treat it with mark- 
ed neglect. They have their reasons 
—for the art, both in theory and in 
poeene has been long, and lamenta- 

ly, abused, The rest of the commu- 
nity have also their reasons for simi- 
lar negligence. The one class, are 
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ready to excuse themselves by con- 
cluding that they have no taste for the 
art—no time to devote to it—that all 
discussions respecting it will prove use- 
less—and that people will continue to 
retain their present modes of thinking. 
The other class, perhaps, will accuse 
the writer of being visionary——too 
much in earnest—of paying too little 
deference to current opinions—of dwell- 
ing too much on a department of the 
art which they are accustomed to 
treat with comparative indifference. 
Such objections as these will ever be 
brought against a subject that has 
been hackneyed, and seldom or never 
discussed; and in offering a series of 
essays on such a subject, | am doubt- 
less commencing a hazardous enter- 
prize. 

There is one redeeming circum- 
stance, however—the subject is ex- 
ceedingly copious—much more so, 
than from a slight acquaintance with 
it, any one would be induced to be- 
lieve. And since some of the most 
important topics that relate to it, 
have been the most neglected, it may 
not be impracticable to preserve 
some appearance of novelty. I know 
not what measure of success may at- 
tend my efforts ; but if I can succeed 
in calling the attention of others to a 
neglected subject—if I can induce 
them to feel, as well as to acknow- 
ledge its importance; and if I can 
persuade them to investigate for 
themselves, and to act under the in- 
fluence of such truths as they may 
readily discover, my Jabours will not 
have been wholly useless. 

The first topic that usually occurs 
under the title of Church Music, is 
its history. 1 shall pass over the le- 
gends, the anecdotes, and the misre- 
presentations that crowd the historic 
page, and confine myself to such facts 
and incidents as have a direct bearing 
on the nature and importance of the 
subject before me. 

We know little respecting the ear- 
ly history of the art, but what is de- 
rived from the sacred scriptures. We 
have no remains of the ancient Jewish 
music; and the few fragments of 
Grecian and Roman music still con- 
tained in our volumes of specimens, 
have lost their original interest, and 
are now scarcely of any use, but 
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as materials for scientific investiga- 
tion. 

The ancient Jewish music was per- 
formed with voices and instruments 
united. The musicians were of the 


tribe of Levi; but “the whole number | 


of those that were instructed and | 


were skilful’’ in their profession, was 
comparatively small. Their instru- 
ments are believed to have been 
chiefly those of percussion, and we 
learn from the scriptures that they 
were much more numerous than the 
voices. Many of the psalms were 
expressly inscribed to instrumental 
performers or instructers. Those ini- 
mitable poetic effusions passed from 
the hands of the inspired composers 
to those of “the chief singers” who 
*‘ instructed in song ;”” and they were 
afterwards performed before the con- 
gregation, by bands of executants, 
whose express business it was, to 
perfect themselves in the art, and 
practise it for the general edifica- 
tion. 

Such at least were the circumstan- 
ces during that bright period of Jew- 
ish history which comprehends the 
reigns of Davip and Sotomon. Sa- 
cred music, now so extensively ne- 
glected by those who ought to be its 
chief supporters—so nearly abandon- 
ed to the abuse of the ignorant, the 
giddy, and the unprincipled, was 
then made to emanate directly from 
the schools of the prophets. The 
cultivation of the art, now so often 
left to “skulls that cannot teach, and 
will not learn,’”? was then committed 
to men of character and skill, several 
of whose names have obtained a 
place in sacred record. At the pre- 
sent time, there is no inconsiderable 
portion of professing christians, who 
seem to view the art as a thing of 
very little moment except in an hour 
of devotion; yet, with the Jews, it 
was a sublime and dignified employ- 
ment. The pious and the honourable 
were leaders, and the king himself 
was at their head. And, as if in the 
early institution of the art, the exam- 
ple of these honoured and inspired 
individuals were not sufficient, we 
are informed that on one occasion the 
performance of sacred music was 
made the favoured signal for the ap- 
pearance of the very Lord of the in- 
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stitution. It was during the reign of 
Solomon—at the dedication of the 
temple which had been built by d- 
vine authority; and it is worthy of 
special remark, that the symbolical 
manifestation of the Divine Presence 
was not vouchsafed during the unnum- 
bered sacrifices “ of sheep and oxen,” 
nor even at that sacred moment when 
the “ark of God was brought into its 
place ;” but it was when the voices 
and instruments “began to be heard 
thanking and prasing the Lord”--it 
was then that “the priests could not 
stand to minister by reason of the 
cloud, for the glory of the Lord 


' had filled the house of God.” Such 
_an incident speaks more than vo- 
_lumes; and was it not recorded for 


our instruction? The very same 
psalms that were formerly sung we 
still use in translations more or less 
paraphrastical ; and while thus far 
following the example of the Old 
Testament saints, do we do well in 
overlooking the importance of church 
music ? while thus retaining their an- 
cient and heaven-formed basis do we 
act rationally in erecting a negligent 
and inefficient superstructure ? 

Let it not be said that this is de- 
claiming against an imaginary evil. 
We are creatures of habit—subject to 
almost every species of bias--and not 
unfrequently do we detect ourselves 
in errors, where we have least sus- 
pected their existence. To be partial 
to our negligent, and ill-formed ha- 
bits of singing is ome thing; but to 
derive legitimate effects from the exer- 
cise itself, is quite another. And if 
we are not too positive in regard to 
the result of our own efforts, the 
charge of general delinquency may 
yet be fully substantiated.—-T'roy 
Review. 





A SUNDAY SCHOLAR IN AMERICA. 


We have received our English pe- 
riodicals from London, and in the 
Sunday School Magazine for Decem- 
ber, we find the following interest- 
ing communication from one of their 
correspendents, who had been en- 
gaged in a sunday school in the U. 
States. 

“I was engaged in a sabbath 
school in America, in which it was a 
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rule among the teachers that one 
should go out in search of those chil- 
dren who were breaking the sabbath 
day, to persuade them to come to 
school. The boy whom I am about 
to notice, was one of those brought 
in by myself; he remained for some 
time very regular, but missing him 
one sabbath, | went to know the 
cause, and was told that he was ill. I 
was not then allowed to have an in- 
terview with him, by the priest’s or- 
ders; but, however, about half past 
three on the morning of the 22d of 
April, 1822, | was called to visit him ; 
i must own I was a little astonished 
at this; however, I obeyed the sum- 
mons, praising God that he afforded 
me this opportunity. When I en- 
tered the room, my scholar held out 
his hand, and said, “Oh, Sir! Lam 
glad you are come; I wish you had 
come before, but they would not 
send for you; I have indeed reason 
to bless the hour you met with me 
while I was breaking the sabbath 
day, but the next sabbath I spend 
will be the happiest I have ever 
known.” “Do you really think you 
are dying?” “Oh, Sir! I knowl 
am going to die, and shall never see 
ou again in the sabbath school, to 

ear you talk about Jesus Christ. 
Oh! what should I have done if I 
had never heard about Jesus Christ ?”” 
“ But did you never hear about Je- 
sus Christ before?” “Yes; but l 
never was told how he loved children, 
and that he would hear children’s 
prayers; 1 never read the Bible un- 
til you spoke to me, and gave me the 
Bible, and said I might read it. I 
should like to read it now, but I can- 
not situp.” “Do you wish I should 
read?’ He replied, “lt wish you 
would read the place where Jesus 
Christ died for sinners ?” I then read 
the 23d chapter of Luke; he then 
wished I enone spend a few minutes 
in prayer, during which I begged, if 
it was God’s wile he might be restor- 
ed to health. When I had finished, 
he said, “* When I was at school I 
did like to hear you pray for the 
children, but why did you pray that 
I should get better now?” “Be- 
cause I should like, if it be God’s 
will, you should come to school 
again. Do you not wish to come 








again?” “Yes; but I would rather 
go to God, for he says, ‘ Where I am, 
ye shall be also.” Allow me here 
to remark, that he was no stranger 
to Scripture, for in three months he 
learned 3753 passages of Scripture. 
But little more passed at this meeting; 
1 committed him into the hands of 
Him that was able to keep him in the 
trying hour, and promised to see him 
again. 
“1 called the next morning; when 
I went into the room, I found that he 
was hastening to the place appointed 
for all living, and that he must short- 
ly appear before God. Yet he feared 
not death, for Jesus, the friend of 
sinners, was his friend, and was truly 
dear to him. He was then dozing, 
but he soon awoke from his slumber, 
and seeing me, he held out his hand, 
and said, “Oh! I longed to see you 
again, for I shall soon be with Christ, 
for I am going to heaven.” “ But 
are you not afraid to die?’ “ No,” 
said he, “I believe the sting of death 
is removed, and thanks be to God 
who has given me the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” He added, 
“Oh! what has Jesus Christ done for 
me! Oh! what a wr cched creature 
was I when you, Sir, first spoke to 
me about coming to school; I was 
indeed in the gall of bitterness.’’ 
* But are you willing to give Christ 
all the honour of your salvation, and 
to take all the blame of sin upon your 
own self?’ “ Yes, indeed, [ am.,’’ 
* Do you believe that he is merciful 
to you in pardoning your sin?’ 
“ Yes.” ** But if he pardon your sin, 
is it for your own sake ?” ‘* No, Sir; 
it is for my Saviour Jesus Christ’s 
sake, and Christ alone is all.” “ Then 
ou can trust him, and believe that 
1e will carry you safe to his king- 
dom ?”? “I must not mistrust him.” 
“Then you believe that Christ has 
done all things well?” he sweetly 
said, “Yes.” 1 was obliged again to 
leave him, and after committing him 
to God, I again left, and promised to 
be with him in the —e he said, 
“ Be sure and come, for I have some- 
thing for you to tell the children of 
the school ;” I then took my leave, 
praying that I might be favoured with 
another interview. 
“‘ Very few hours had passed, wher 
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I was again summoned to see the last | 
of my young friend; I hastened with | 
all speed. On my entering, I found | 
him perfectly happy and composed, | 
and indeed only waiting the call of | 
the Lord, that he might go toinherit | 
that kingdom which was prepared 

for him. After a little pause, he said, | 
“Oh, Sir! I am glad you are come | 
again this evening, for I shall not see | 
another day here. But do tell the | 
children of the school how happy I | 
am, and tell them not to stay away | 
from the sabbath school, where they | 
may learn the way to heaven, and | 
hear about Jesus Christ; and tell | 
them not to break the sabbath day 
as I have done, but come and hear 
what Jesus Christ has done for poor 
children, and what he is still doing 
for them ; tell them to think of Hen- 
ry when he is gone ; tell them, for 
Christ’s sake, to remember their souls, 
and not to break the sabbath day ; 
it is the advice of dying Henry.” 
Here his voice began to falter, so 
that he could scarcely speak, and he 
said, “I am going fast.” I asked him 
if he was quite resigned? he said, 
* Quite.” ‘* But are you willing to 
leave your father and mother behind 
you in this world?” “Oh, what is 
my father and mother to Christ ?” 
‘* Do you really believe he has saved | 
you?” “Yes.” “Where is your, 
hope ?” he pointed to heaven, and | 
said, “ Christ is there, he will save 

me, and bring me safe to heaven.” 

But have you not a wish your brother 

and all should go with you ?” he said, | 
** Yes,” and added, ‘* the will of the 

Lord be done, as it is in heaven.” 

He appeared to be quite exhausted, 

and lay for some time unable to speak, 

but recovering a little, he turned to 

his father and mother, who stood 
weeping by his bed-side, and said, 
** Why do you cry, when I am going 
to Jesus Christ ?”” He appeared to be 
unable again to speak, and for a little 
time lay with his eyes fixed on them. 
He then revived again for the last 
time in this world, and said, “ May 
the Lord pardon and bless and save 
my dear father and mother.” He 
then called his brother, and said, “ I 
beg of you to read the Bible, for you 
may read it; I did, and found ita 
precious book to me.” Turning his 

















head again to me, he said, ** Oh! 
what should I have done if it had not 
been for you? for you and the Bible 
have taught me the way to heaven, 
and now | am going there to see that 
Jesus you told me so much about, and 
may God bless and reward you for it, 
for my soul is saved; Christ is every 
thing to me, we shall meet in heaven, 
then all will be peace.” These were 
nearly the last words he spoke, he 
heaved a heavy sigh, and sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus, on the morning of 
the 24th of April, 1822, aged only 
eleven years and five months. 

‘© After the death of the dear boy, 
the whole of the family declared that 
they would never enter a Catholic 
church again, and begged 1 would 
take the other boy under my care, 
which I did while I stopped in the 
country, and left him in the school. 

+L W. ae 





SABBATH SCHOOLS, 


There are, it is calculated, in the 
United States, about 3,000,000 chil- 
dren, and all these children are in the 
common course of things to become 
the future actors in the affairs of this 
nation. A goodly portion of these are 
the offspring of poor, and very many 
of profligate parents; and what is to 
prevent these from following in the 


steps of their vicious parents, and be- 


coming pests to society, and ruinous 
to their families? I answer, by in- 
stilling into their minds the moral 
sentiments of the gospel. And where 
can the children of families, strug- 
gling with all the wretched attendants 
of immoral parentage, poverty, and 
want, and nakedness, hunger and 
cold—where can such children re- 
ceive such instruction, but in these 
institutions, thrown open by the be- 
nevolent for their gratuitous recep- 
tion? It is next to an bipeaiiice 
thing that such children should re- 
ceive good instruction at home; and 
allowing there are parents who are 
every way capable, how many are 
there who are willing to assume the 
function of moral teachers to their off- 
spring? It is true that there are pa- 
rents who permit their children to 
roam about our streets and wharves, 
idle and ignorant, and of course mis- 
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chievous. 


ber of young rogues 1s considerably 
less than formerly. I can well recol- 
lect, some five or six years since, 
what numbers of these idle boys used 
to swarm daily upon our wharves, 
somewhat to the annoyance of mer- 
cantile business, and fitting them- 
selves for becoming not the best 
members of a civil and intelligent 
community. Then truanting was a 
common crime, and juvenile broils 
between south-ender and north-end- 
er, this streeter and that streeter, 
were carried to mutual violence and 
danger. 


there remain but ten or a dozen 
whom the benevolent exertions of the 
city or private individuals have not 
reached, who knows the mischief that 
might be occasioned by letting loose 
even twelve rogues to disturb the 
peace and order of society ’—The in- 
stitutions of our public schools was a 
noble undertaking. They have rais- 
ed many a youth to a distinguished 
rank among the intelligent, the in- 
dustrious, and the honourable of the 
land. They have given intellectual 
energy to many, who but for them 
would have been content to leave 
mind where it was in the dark ages 
—in the hands of the few, the pow- 
erful, and the wealthy. Indeed, 
people every where have found that 
the opiate for all moral disease must 
be given in youth. The aged have 
passed the ordeal of public life and 
are fast gathering to the sepulchres 
of their fathers. Their influence 
has been felt by one after another. 
It is too late for them to think of 
forming characters for this life. What 
they are, they cannot now change 
for what they might have been. Ven- 
erable old age! All must at length 
arrive at the goal. Our task will soon 
be done. Our little day of life will 
soon have an end, and we must fol- 
low one after another down the steps 
of time to the cold, — apartments 
of the house appointed for all living. 
The middle aged! ‘These are the 
men who are now busy on the stage 
of life; men on whom almost exclu- 
sively, the interest of all societies de- 


pend; men who are in the full bloom || 


It is also a fact, and happy | 
1 am in acknowledging it, this num- | 





These and other evils are | 
ina great degree mitigated; but if | 








of physical and intellectual strength 
—the very vitality of civil, mercantile, 
and mechanical life——Whatever is 
done previous to arriving at this pe- 
riod, is done with an eye to the du- 
ties and occupations of it. Here then 
we arrive at our point. It is the pre- 
paration of these youthful minds for 
duties the most important, and the 
most arduous; and while we appre- 
ciate duly the salutary influence of 
public schools on the moral as well 
as mental faculties, we view sunday 
schools as exerting directly, a power- 
ful moral force on the tender, though 
unformed minds of nearly one million 
of children. It is a fact well attested, 
that many of these children receive 
here the veriest elements of educa- 
tion, and to many their first school 
has been a sunday school. They are 
taught to read; and by explanation 
they are taught to understand what 
they read. This also is aimed atin their 
recitations. They are taught to re- 
cite perfectly ; and this is of inva- 
luable importance, inasmuch as it 
strengthens the memory, and fits the 
pupils for instruction on a larger scale, 
and will be of valuable service to 
them in all other concerns of life. They 
are likewise entrusted with books 
from a sclect library attached to each 
school, and habituated to reading dur- 
ing the leisure hours of the week. 
This too is of great importance. Let 
the young by all means cultivate a 
taste for reading. It will draw them 
from the thousand follies and indis- 
cretions of youth, not only to the 
pleasures of a well cultivated mind, 
but also to the purer satisfaction of a 
mind governed by the dictates of 
virtue, morality and religion. These 
schools foster in no small degree a 
literary taste, though it be not strictly 
their intent. Reading and commit- 
ting to memory are great helps in the 
path of knowledge, and he that uses 
these means may soon rise above the 
ignorant and degraded of his spe- 
cies.— Boston Gazette. 





NEW TRACT ON INTEMPERANCE 
PROPOSED. 
It is well known that impressions 


on the mind made in early life, are 
durable; and that children are al- 
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ways interested in Narratives, es- 


pecially if interspersed with pictures. | 


That disgusting vice, Intemperance, 


daily furnishes facts, from which | 


might be composed a Narrative full 


of ridiculous, contemptible and crimi- | 


nal scenes, all resulting from the use 
of that “poison of the soul,” spi- 
rituous liquors. I would propose a 
premium of tex pouianrs for the best 


Tract of this kind, calculated to be | 
printed as a small picture book, tobe | 
distributed in Sabbath schools, or | 
otherwise among children. Let the | 


Tract state the progress of Intem- 


perance from the sweetened beve- | 


rage given to children—to the glass 
of wine at the close of the tea party 
—thence to the decanter of brandy 
on the dinner table—thence to the 
rum-bottle in the work-shop—thence 
to the ‘*soda-shop”—thence to the 
enclosure set apart in the grocery 
store—thence to the victualing cellar 
—thence to the house of correction, 
the jail, the state prison, the gallows. 
Let it exhibit the staggering gait, 
the wallowing in the mire, the abuse 
of wife and children, the wanton 
destruction of property, the loss of 
friends, health, credit, and character. 
This progress would furnish many 
scenes which an ingenious mind 
might exhibit in pictures, as well as 
state in narrative, well calculated to 
give children an abhorence of spi- 
rituous liquors perhaps never to be 
erased from their recollection, and 
would be likely to prevent many from 
becoming drunkards. And preven- 
on is certainly better than cure, 
where a cure is so difficult to effect. 
TEMPERANCE. 


N. B.—If any Tract should be of- 
fered for the above premium, let it 
be accompanied with designs for the 
Pictures. It will be submitted to the 
Directors of the American Sunday 
School Union for their approbation; 
to be published with their books for 
rewards in Sabbath Schools. {Direct 
post paid, to Editors of Recorder and 
Telegraph.|—Rec. & Tel. 





ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTOX., 

One Reuben Rouzy of Virginia, 
owed the General about 1000/. While 
President of the United States, one 








of his agents brought an action for 
the money; judgment was obtained, 
and execution issued against the bo- 
dy of the defendant, who was taken 
to jail. He had a considerable landed 
estate, but this kind of property can- 
not be sold in Virginia for debts, un- 
less at the discretion of the person. 
He had a large family, and for the 
sake of his children, preferred lyin 

in jail, to selling his land. A fren 

hinted to him, that probably General 
Washington did not know any thing 
of the proceeding, and that it might 
be well to send him a petition, with 
a statement of the circumstances. 
He did so, and the very next post 
from Philadelphia, after the arrival 
of his petition in that city, brought 
him an order for his immediate re- 
lease, together with a full discharge, 
and a severe reprimand to the agent 
for having acted in such a manner. 
Poor Rouzy was, in consequence, 
restored to his family, who never laid 
down their heads at night, without 
presenting prayers to heaven for their 
“beloved Washington.” Providence 
smiled upon the labours of the grate- 
ful familv, and ina few years, Rouzy 
enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of 
being able to lay the 1000/7. with the 
interest, at the feet of this truly great 
man. Washington reminded him 
that the debt was discharged: Rouzy 
replied, the debt of his family to the 
father of their country and preserver 
of their parent, could never be dis- 
charged:—and the General, to avoid 
the pleasing im portunity of the grate- 
ful Virginian, who would not be de- 
nied, accepted the money—only, 
however, to divide it among Rouzy’s 
children which he immediately did. 





THE DUTY OF PARENTS TO SUPERIN- 
TEND THE COURSE OF READING, PUR- 
SUED BY THEIR CHILDREN. 


A taste for reading it is of the 
greatest importance to cultivate in 
early life; since it opens channels of 
the best instruction, and places with- 
in the sphere of domestic employ- 
ment, the most interesting materials 
for the occupation of hours of leisure, 
Never was there a period, in the ages 
that are past, in which so happy a 
selection of books for the youthful 
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mind could have been made, as 
practicable at the present day; nor 
was there ever a period, in which pa- 
rental wisdom was so urgently requir- 
ed, in making a safe and beneficial 
selection. Not only have the ele- 
ments of science and literature been 
presented in their most simple and 
most attractive form, and brought 
down to the level of juvenile capaci- 
ty; but the same process of simplify- 
ing and embellishing has been em- 
ployed to subserve the cause of dan- 
gerous error, of disguised and of 
avowed infidelity, ak ot principles 
equally hostile to happiness, to mo- 

s, andto religion. The indiscrimi- 
nate perusal of works of fiction also, 
whether in prose or poetry, is calcu- 
lated to induce consequences which 
& pious parent cannot contemplate 
without dread. It has a tendency at 
once to vitiate the taste; to give un- 
due excitement to the imagination, at 
the expense of every other intellect- 
ual energy; to subjugate reason to 
the dominion of the passions; to con- 
taminate the thoughts, by contamina- 
ting the heart; to exhibit, under false 
and fascinating colcurs, a course of 
amusement and dissipation, and to 
overspread with gloom the scenes of 
common life, so as to render its du- 
ties irksome, and its lawful pleasures 
insipid. Judge, then, ye parents, 
whether indiscriminate reading can 
be permitted with safety; and whe- 
ther a mild, and gentle, and persua- 
sive authority ought not to be exer- 


cised, in the choice of books for your 
children. 





INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Official statements, recently pub- 
lished by order of the United States’ 
Government, give the following con- 
densed exhibit: No. of schools, 38; 
Teachers, 231; Pupils, 1,159. Amount 
paid annually by government for 
their support, $13,550. These 
schools are established among 12 
different tribes of Indians, and are 
under the direction of 8 different 
Christian denominations. The im- 


mense utility of these institutions 
cannot be estimated, for their opera- 
tions are silent and almost unobserv- 
ed. But those who are best acquain- 








is | ted with their salutary effects, are 


most deeply penetrated with the 
conviction that they are gradually 
effecting such important changes in 
the character of the Indian tribes, as 
will be strongly visible in future 
years, and “put to silence the igno- 
rance” of opposition. 





FIRST QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF MALE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


According to previous arrange- 
ment, the first public Quarterly 
Meeting of this Association was held 
in the large room in Cherry street, 
on Monday evening, the 20th of 
February ; the exercises were com- 
menced with a hymn, followed with 
prayer, after which the Quarterly 
report was read. From this report 
we have made the following extracts. 


The committee after the most as- 
siduous efforts, have succeeded in 
obtaining reports from 41 schools, 
out of about 75; which may be con- 
sidered the number now in operation 
in the city and suburbs. They have 
made out a table of these reports, 
which is presented; an abstract of 
which is as follows: 41 schools con- 
taining 242 male, and 312 female 
teachers ; 2920 male, and 2844 female 
scholars, out of which 4069 usually 
attend. 2836, read in the Bible— 
1585 are learning in the spelling» 
book, and 849, are yet in the alpha- 
bet; 228 are above the age of 14: 
19 teachers have made a public pro- 
fession of religion; and 1 scholar: 
out of the schools reported, there are 
15 that have libraries, containing al- 
together 2742 volumes. 20 schools 
have received visits from their pas- 
tors; some every sabbath, some once 
or twice a month, and some only once 
during the whole quarter. 

Under the head of ‘‘ general ob- 
servations,” your committee regret 
that there are so few examples of 
interest, that they have almost des- 
paired of being able to lay before the 
Association, any matter that shall be 
considered by them indicative of the 
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advancement of Sunday school efforts. | 
They have, however, selected a few | 


topics, from which they would beg 
leave to draw reflections, that may 
not be unimportant; and if the Asso- 
ciation should think that they have 
deviated from the line of their duty, 
they would plead in excuse the_bar- 
renness of the reports. 

As to the mode of rewarding 
scholars, there does not appear to be 
any material change, nor do your 
committee think upon the whole, 
that it is a matter of much moment. 
It will depend on the judgment of 
every teacher; the class of children 
he has, their tempers, and dispositions. 

They would mention however, that 
in several schools the usual mode of 
rewarding with tickets, has been 
abandoned; and special rewards, at 
stated periods are given to the schol- 
ars, according to their behaviour and 
advancement in knowledge. 

We would not presume to suggest 
any alteration, or to recommend the 
adoption of any particular plan; but 
we would say, that in our experience, 
we have seen more time and atten- 
tion paid to this object, than its 
merits demand. 

There is an interesting circum- 
stance that has come under our no- 
tice, which deserves to be recorded 
in the annals of sunday schools; and 


which we are sorry was not embrac- | 


ed in the report of the school in 
which it originated. 

A little girl, came voluntarily to 
her teacher, and presented the tick- 
ets she had been collecting for some 
time, observing that she could not 


think of receiving any more; that || 


she thought it sinful to receive pay 
for learning the word of God, when 
it was so great a favour; her teacher 
remarked that she had better keep 
them until she had procured enough 
to purchase a large Bible; with child- 
like simplicity (lifting up the little 
Bible she held in her hand,) she 
asked, does not this contain all that 
is in a larger one ? 

Oh! that the Lord would fill our 
sunday schools with such youths; 
then could we look forward with 
pleasing emotions, to the time when 
they would become an advantage to 
the community, and heirs of heaven. 


Vou. LL—L 
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| It is a lamentable consideration, 
|| that any sunday school in this city, 
| should be destitute of the means of 
| carrying on their work, and yet there 
|| are some placed under these circum- 
| stances. The committee are persua- 
| ded that if this society were made 
| acquainted with their condition, they 
would contrive means for their ne- 
|| Cessary support. 
| It will be seen by the preceding 
statement, that 19 teachers, have 
made a profession of religion, during 
the last quarter; and it ought to be 
noticed that 8 of them are in one 
school. We need scarcely remark, 
that this school is in a flourishing 
condition; and it will continue to 
enjoy the smiles of providence, whilst 
the labourers are in earnest. 

But one scholar has made a profes- 
sion of religion during the last quar- 
ter! Brethren, permit us to ask, why 
is this? Has God ceased to be gra- 
cious? Has his promise failed? No: 
the cause lies somewhere else, It is 
' true, that we cannot command the 
blessing of the Almighty; but it is 
equally true that his blessings are 
ready to be extended to all who ma 
choose to embrace them. Brethren, 
we are constrained to observe,—that 
| if we do not by precept and example, 
|| show to the children that we are 
| walking with God, how can we ex- 
| pect them to take the road to heaven? 

In the 41 schools reported there 
are 15 Libraries, containing 2742 
volumes. The committee have been 
_aware of the importance of this ob- 
ject—but they think that it is liable 
to much abuse, if great care be not 
taken, in the selection of proper 
books. We find some schools are 
thus careful, never suffering a book 
to go on the shelf, until it is examined 
by some person or persons, compe- 
tent to judge of its character. Your 
committee have long since observed, 
that books of a comparatively trifling 
nature, are received into some of 
these libraries. These libraries ex- 
tend their influence beyond the h- 
| mits of a sunday school: they 
| carried home to the parents, wh 
| have been known to be much inter- 
ested in them. This shows the ad- 
| ditional importance of good selec- 

tions, 
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The discovery of any method to fa- 
cilitate instruction, must always be 
considered of much importance in 
sunday school operations: the com- 
mittee cannot propose any new plan, 
but they can recommend what they 
have known to be highly beneficial. 

It has been the practice in some 
schools for the teachers to prepare 
questions on religious subjects, to be 
answered in writing, by the scholars. 
In prosecuting this plan, we would 
recommend to the teachers, (if time 
and circumstances will permit) to 
gather the questions from the Bible 
themselves: we have found in our 
own experience that self-application 
to this method, has impressed the 
truth more deeply on our own minds, 
and has enabled us to impart the ne- 
yt instructions, with more facili- 
ty and judgment—for when we draw 
the questions ourselves, they are pre- 
dicated on the proper answer that 
should be given; but to those who 
have not time, we would refer them 
to suitable books, which may easily 
be obtained. 

The children should be required 
(if possible) to answer these ques- 
tions from their own knowledge; by 
which, they will acquire a habit of 
study, and be induced to search more 


diligently for the truth; some regard 

ought be had to the capacities of the 

n:—those who are not so ca- 

le of judging, should have plain 

i ages te get and those of 

more advan and ju ent, 
should have canetiond wt Kg 

This method has also a good effect 
on the minds of the parents; they are 
obliged to search the scriptures, feel- 
ing themselves under an obligation to 
have the question answered: your 
committee have frequently found this 
to be the case, when the children 
were not able themselves to find an 
answer. 

Perhaps this subject may be fur- 
ther illustrated by example; your 
committee therefore present the fol- 
lowing:—they were received from 
two scholars, under the care of one 
of the members of this committee. 

Question. What is idolatry? 


“inswer, Idolatry is the giving of 
our supreme regard to any thing but 
the true God. “ Thou shalt have no 














other gods before me.” Exodus. xx. 
3. ‘* Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world.” 1 John 
li. 15. ** Set your affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth.’ 
Col. iii. 2. 

Q. Are their any idols in christian 
countries ? 

A. All countries are full of them, 
and every individual has one, who 
seeks his own pleasure, wealth, or 
fame, more than God. 

Q. Willany person be lost, if they 
wish to be saved, from proper mo- 
tives? 

A. No. 

Q. Why then are so many lost? 

A. Certainly because they do not 
wish to be saved from proper motives; 
if they had these, they would rather 
lose every thing upon earth, than lose 
Jesus Christ, freely offered in the 
gospel; and would try above all 
things to gain an interest in the great 
sacrifice for sin. 

Short, simple lectures, given by the 
pastor of the church, or some other 
competent person, have been found of 
much interest and great usefulness. 
There is a method practised in one 
of the schools, which ought to be no- 
ticed; The children assemble every 
saturday afternoon; and a lecture is 
given on some religious subject, made 
the order for that occasion; it will 
easily be perceived what advantage 
this has. The children are Y mate-nerag 
from engaging in those idle sports, 
to which they are too frequently 
accustomed on saturday afternoon ; 
their minds are drawn to some reli- 
gious subject, and they are better 

repared for the duties of the sab- 

ath. In many schools there is a 
want of system, which is deeply to 
be deplored; and is one of the exist- 
ing evils, the committee would take 
the liberty of mentioning. 

It is to be feared that many 
sunday school teachers, leave the 
temporal concerns of their school, 
till the time in which they ought 
to be occupied in giving instruc- 
tion. Thus, the precious time is 
spent in making arrangements of their 
classes, that ought to be devoted 
to other important work: the distri- 
bution of tickets, and the adjustment 
of class books ought to be attended 
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to; but not to the neglect of more 
important objects. Your committee 
wert pleased to see in some schools, 


an arrangement which supersedes the | 


necessitiy of such a sacrifice of time; 
in one, a lad of some intelligence, 
was kept constantly employed attend- 
ing to these concerns. 

We are pleased to find so great a 
number of youth in our schools, who 
are above the age of 14. How to retain 
such, and secure the benefits of in- 
struction to them; is a subject, which 
has had the attention of this society, 
and is now in the hands of a commit- 
tee, who will probably report at the 
next meeting. 

We have to record the death of 
but two teachers during the last quar- 
ter. One a female teacher in the 
Mariner’s Sunday school, who was 
called away at a day’s warning, and 
it is hoped, with little doubt of a fa- 
vourable change. Brethren, if the 
messenger of death were to present 
his summons to each of us this night, 
who would be ready to obey the call ? 
‘*Be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of man 
cometh.” 

Amongst the scholars, we have ac- 
counts of the death of seven, three of 
them belonged to one school, In 
another, the manager gives the fol- 
lowing extract from his minutes. 

** Visited this morning, found 
him very ignorant—does not appear 
to have -any knowledge of his sinful- 
ness in the sight of God; and his con- 
dition is rendered more awful by the 
parents being ignorant and averse to 
instruction.” 

Another manager reports, that 
‘there have been two deaths amongst 
our scholars, one in the midst of sab- 
bath breaking, (a little boy,) was kill- 
ed almost instantly by a horse, which 
he was sporting with on the commons; 
the other, a little girl, who got a fall 
in the street as she was going from 
school.” 

The following account of the death 
of a little girl may not be uninterest- 
ing.— This child who attended a 
week-day school, was confined in the 
room by her teacher, with two others, 
through inadvertency her clothes 
caught fire, and after an ineffectual 
attempt to extinguish them, she 
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leaped from a window in the second 
story, receiving no material injury 
from the sheck, she ran through the 
street enveloped in flames until some 
person came to her assistance; but 
relief was afforded too late ; she ex- 
pired the next day in great agony of 
body, but it is to be hoped with 
great pleasure in her soul; she tes- 
tified her willingness to depart, and 
said toher parents, ‘ fam going home 
to God!’ It may be worthy of re- 
mark that as she had received no in- 
struction from her parents, her di- 
vine impressions were wholly receiv- 
ed, from her attendance at the sun- 
day school.’ 

The manager, in speaking of this 
school, remarks, that ‘* through the 
blessing of divine providence, it is to 
be hoped that the sunday school 
under my care has been productive 
of good, both on the morals of the 
scholars, and on those who occupied 
the house where the school was held. 
Previous to the establishment of this 
school at the sign of the place 
was a resort for drunkards and the 
profane, but they have since shun- 
ned it as they do the house of God,” 

A child who belongs to another 
school, has been frequently heard in 
the act of prayer, in which she par- 
ticularly remembered her t er, 
sometimes in the middle of the night 
and early in the morning. This might 
be sneered at by the world, but it 
must be grateful to sunday school 
teachers, when they see their cause 
rics before the throne of grace, 

y the children under their charge. 

In regard to visiting the parents 
of the scholars at their houses, suffer 
your committee to give their opinion, 
that it is not probable, that any 
school can be kept up for a consider- 
able length of time, without the per- 
formance of this duty: they have in 
the course of their experience, re- 
covered many a child, by a little fa- 
miliar conversation with the parent, 
and their regular attendance will be 
secured by this method. 

The following sentiments in one of 
the reports is so indicative of the 
state of sunday schools generally, in 
this city, that your committee are 
induced to insert them, in conclu- 





|| sion. 
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**We would wish to subjoin some- 
thing relative to the state of our in- 
stitution, which would at least be 
satisfactory, but the conviction recoils 
upon us, that it is not for us to glory 
in the operations of God’s Holy 
Spirit. 

“We cannot record many instan- 
ces even of transient seriousness, as 
evinced by those committed to our 
instruction ; and much less of living 
faith, of ardent piety, or of hopes 
founded upon the ‘‘ rock of ages,” 

*“ True we can exclaim, that death 
has not been suffered to visit us fre- 
quently, or our beloved little bands. 
And yet there reigns a moral death ; 
a moral desolation broods over the 
scene of our exertions. Thus it is, 
and thus do we toil and groan; and 
yet we would hope that the prophecy 
of the Psalmist might have a partial 
re-fulfilment through our weak in- 
strumentality “that the little hand- 
full of corn scattered in weakness 
upon the tops of the mountains, 
might spring up and bear fruit, whose 
shaking should be heard as was the 
shaking of the cedars of Lebanon,” 
“even in the midst of their greatest 
shaking.” 

After the report was read, the fol- 
lowing resolution was moved and se- 
conded : 

Resolved, That the Report just 
read, together with an account of the 

roceedings of this meeting, be pub- 
ished, under the direction of the 
Committee of Arrangements. 

After a short and pertinent address 
from the president, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted; as were 
also the two following, submitted by 
teachers, who introduced them with 
some remarks. 

Resolved, That although the Chris- 
tian union and harmony, which sub- 
sists among sabbath school teachers 
of different denominations in this 
city, affords a delightful assurance of 
future success; yet this meeting would 
express its earnest desire that every 
member employ all possible means to 
unite more closely this band of fellow- 
labourers in the bonds of Christian 
affection, and that, their aim and end 
may be mutually to promote their 
own, and the everlasting happiness of 
the children committed to their care. 





—— eS 


Resolved, That the establishment 
of the national sunday school union 
in this city, is a cause of felicitation 
to this meeting; and its rapid pro- 
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gress and increasing usefulness is 











viewed with peculiar satisfaction, 


more especially as it regards its hap- 
py influence on the schools repre- 
sented here this evening. This meet- 
ing, moreover, earnestly entreats its 
members individually, to use their 
influence in promoting the objects of 
the American Sunday School Union, 
and to make it a subject of special 
prayer, for the blessing of God on its 
members, missionaries, and various 
publications. 

A few observations were then made 
by another teacher, and the exercises 
concluded with singing and prayer. 

Notwithstanding the weather was 
very inclement, and the walking bad, 
there were upwards of three hundred 
teachers present, who manifested a 
deep interest in the object of the 


| meeting. 


The teacher who offered the se- 
cond resolution, read extracts from a 
letter, which, though not designed 
for publication, we have solicited, and 
hope the writer will excuse the li- 
berty, when we assure him, that we 
are persuaded, a knowledge of the 
facts contained in it will be of great 
use in stirring up the minds of his 
fellow labourers in this, and other 
places, to renewed diligence in the 
cause of sunday schools. 

“1 have something to tell you that 
will gladden your heart and stimulate 
you to the work for God, in his nur- 
sery, with more faithfulness. The 
Lord is truly in the midst of us; there 
are about eight or ten revivals in this 
patt of his vineyard, and sunday 
schools are blest in a most remarka- 
ble manner. The fact is, the field 
has long been ripe for the harvest, 
and the Spirit is convincing of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment to 
come. It is supposed that in the lit- 
tle village of R——, three hundred 
persons are subjects of the of 
God. In W. seventy, in W. between 


one and two hundred, in V. one hun- 
dred, and in several other places the 
Spirit has come down with his sanc- 
tifying influences. And, my dear 
brother, we hope that God has not 
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forsaken this place. There were 
about seventy persons at the inquir- 
ing meeting last evening, ten of the 
number indulging the hope in the 
Redeemer. Some of the teachers in 
the sunday school are among the 
number, and several of them are ap- 
parently seeking the Lord. You will 
remember that the most of our teach- 
ers are professors of religion. Quite 
a number of our dear scholars are 
deeply affected with a sense of their 
sinfulness. It is near harvest time 
with us, and I trust our teachers are 
beginning to sow the seed into good 
ground, or rather, to reap the reward 
of their labours. 

“* How encouraging it is to a sunday 
school teacher, to find his dear pupils 
anxious and inquiring the way to 
eternal life. I conversed with a class 
in our school last sabbath week; the 
whole of them were quite affected, 
and replied in this manner:—“I do 
want to be a Christian; Itry to repent; 
I have asked God a great many times 
to give me a new heart, but I keep 
the wicked heart; how can I be a 
Christian?” This must affect the 
heart, and ifa teacher can hear such 
inquiries as these, without feeling, he 
is unworthy of his station. You must 
not think we have a revival here yet, 
but we are ripe for it, and 1 hope 
you will hear from me in a few days, 
that this is the case. I spent a sab- 
bath in the W. a few weeks since, 
and saw and conversed with a num- 
ber of the scholars, who are the 
“lambs of the flock,” in a peculiar 
manner. I will mention a circum- 
stance respecting a little boy about 
eleven years of age. 

“ Two of the girls in the school had 
become the subject of God’s grace, 
and conversed with some of the boys 
on the subject of religion, and told 
them that “ they didn’t see why they 
(the boys) could not be christians as 
well as themselves, and hoped God 
would not leave them.” This affect- 
ed one of the boys, whose name was 
S. he was quite uneasy, and when 
the school was out, he went home 
with the girls, and requested them to 
pray for him, that God would give 
fam a new heart also. They all went 
in a room, and knelt down together, 
and one of the girls prayed—his con- 
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victions were deepened, and the next 
day he went with the girls to pray 
with him again, and the third day, S. 
thinks his sins were forgiven him.— 
His father was a Universalist, and 
when S. came into the house, his fa- 
ther was conversing on the subject, 


and remarked, “ All men would have > 


religion in the Lord’s time.” §. was 
now prepared to plead for his Sa- 
viour, “ Father,” said he, “ don’t you 
believe the Bible, that says, “ now is 
the accepted time,” “to-day if you: 
will hear his voice ?”’ &c. he persuad- 
ed his father to try the Lord, and 
see if he did not tell the truth—he 
begged of his father to kneel down 
and he would pray for him:—-his father 
was quite deaf. S. crept close by his 
father’s ear, and prayed in a most fer- 
vent manner, that God would have 
mercy on his dear father. His prayer 
was heard, and his father is now an 
humble disciple of Jesus. The girls 
pray—the little boy is converted— 
behold he prays. His father is “ born 
again,” and “behold HE prayeth.” 

In the course of his remarks, one 
of the speakers gave the following 
comparison between the number of 
scholars at the present time, and the 
number one yearago:— | 

It appears from the report, that 
41 schools have 554 teachers, and 
5764 scholars. Now, if the other 34 
schools, the total being 75, have the 
same number of pupils, it will give 
10524 as the present number of sun- 
day scholars, We apprehend, how- 
ever, that the real number does not 
exceed 10,000. One year ago, there 
were 84 schools, 939 teachers, and 
8453 scholars; hence this statement 
exhibits a decrease of nine schools, 
and an increase of 57 teachers, and 
2071 scholars. This city, and the 
dense suburbs, contain a population 
of about 124,000 ; and as one fifth of 
the population are between the ages 
of six and fifteen, there would require 
to be 24,800 sunday scholars, or an 
increase of 14800 in the city and sub- 
urbs. 

It might be inferred from this gen- 
tleman’s remarks, that he supposed 
all the children between those ages, 
should be in sunday schools, There 
is a difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject among teachers and friends of 
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sunday schools, but we should hope 
that their benefits might not be with- 
held from any class of our communi- 
ty. Some statements made by the 
President are referred to a subse- 


quent page. 





NOTICE. 


At the next meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Male Sunday School Teach- 
ers to be held at the room corner of 
Third and Arch streets, on Monday 
evening, the 20th inst. the following 
question will be discussed. 

No. 14. What means should an as- 
sociation of sunday school teachers 
use, as most likely to promote a re- 
vival of religion; that the pious 
among their number may be revived 
and quickened, and the unregenerate 
brought to the knowledge of the 
truth ? 





ELIZABETHTOWN, NEW-JERSEY, SAB- 
BATH SCHOOLS, 


The annual report of the schools 
connected with the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, was presented on the 
12th of January, 1826. 

Number of schools.—The number 
of schools connected with the associ- 
ation is three, viz. one for white fe- 
male children, one for white boys, 
and one for people of colour. They 
are all taught on the sabbath in the 
First Presbyterian Church, imme- 
diately after the close of the afternoon 
service, and have been continued 
during the year. 

Juvenile industry.— The superinten- 
dent of the female school states, that 
one child about ten years of age, who 
has been in the school ever since she 
was old enough to attend, and to no 
other, is the scholar referred to as 
having recited the 487 texts. She 
has not been absent once in six years. 
She has recently left town, and at 
the late examination of the school 
publicly expressed her gratitude to 
the directors and teachers for all they 
had done for her. 

The grateful mother.—Another in- 
stance specially —_ the blessed 
effects resultin sabbath schools, 
ig stated by the superintendent of 








this school as follows, viz. “ A mother 
on her dying bed, sent for the teach- 
er of her child to visit her, saying, 
‘she had a great desire to see the 
lady her daughter talked so much 
about, and thank her for her kind- 
ness to her.’”” Such facts speak vo- 
lumes in favour of sabbath schools, 

Pastoral visite —The superinten- 
dent of this school, in the conclusion 
of her report, makes the followin 
remark: “The superintendent an 
teachers feel much indebted to the 
directors, and icularly their pas- 
tor, for their frequent visits; these 
they consider of great importance to 
the success of the school.” 

The boys’ school consists of eighty 
scholars, several of whom are parti- 
cularly noticed as having made com- 
mendable progress: one of these the 
board beg leave particularly to no- 
tice. Of a scholar in the fourth class, 
it is remarked, “that he has made 
the greatest Beet ee | of any in his 
class or in the school. In January 
last, he was unable to read a word, 
and was spelling in words of one syl- 
lable. Since that time he has com- 
mitted to memory a part of the Mo- 
ther’s, the whole of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism, and ninety an- 
swers in the Larger Catechism, sev- 
enty hymns, and eleven chapters in 
Hebrews, and so correctly that his 
teacher scarcely ever had to tell him 
a word of his lesson.” 

Rapid improvement.—A female scho- 
lar has been in the school three 
months, that is, about thirteen sab- 
baths; when she entered the school 
she could only spell in words of two 
letters, and she can now spell in 
words of three or four syllables, and 
has learned the Ten Commandments, 
and a number of answers in the Ca- 
techism. 

Punctual attendance.—The board 
have the pleasure to remark, that a 
number of the scholars in the differ- 
ent schools have not been absent 
once through the year, and some of 
these have not been absent for seve- 
ral years. This punctuality of atten- 
dance deserves and receives the com- 
mendation of the board. 

The board further report, that last 
spring they formed a union with the 
American Sunday School Union, to 
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which this institution is now auxilia- 


The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed officers for the ensuing year, viz. 
Rev. John M‘Dowell, D. D. Pres. 





George C. Barber, Esq. Vice-Pres. | 
Mr. Isaac Crane, T'reasurer. | 


Mr. James F. Meeker, Secretary. 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 
State of New York. 
The Presbytery of Oneida held a 


most interesting meeting at Utica the 
past month, and presented to the 
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public, through the Western Recorder, 
a report on the state of religion 
within their bounds, from which we 
make the following extracts. We 
make no apology for their length, 
every pious heart will be cheered 








and animated by the account of 
what the Lord is doing in that part | 
of his vineyard. 


There has been a great want of 
mutual love and zeal for the cause of | 
Christ among ministers, and of har- | 
mony and unanimity in many of our | 
churches. This state of things never | 
perhaps appeared more visible and 
alarming than within the past year.— 
Whitesborough, however, was visited | 
with a shower of divine grace early in | 
the spring, the beginning of which | 
was noticed in our last annual narra- | 
tive. There was a precious ingath- 
ering of souls, About fifty-two united 


place, and a few became hopefully 
pious in New Hartford. This refresh- 


ing season soon passed by, and during | 


the early part of the summer there 
was a greater degree of hardness and 
deadness in our congregations than 
perhaps we have ever before expe- 
rienced. But it would seem that 
even this awful stupidity was em- 
ployed by the Great Head of the 
church for the purpose of awakening 
a number of his people from their 
slumbers. The calamity was felt by 
some praying souls, They repaired 
to the throne of grace, poured out 
their complaints before God, and en- 


| marvellous light. 








= 
treated him to have mercy upon Zion. 
Such was the commencement of a 
work of divine power, of which we 
have witnessed no parallel in this 
country, and such as we have seldom 
discovered in the history of the 
church. 

Of those churches which have been 
most highly favoured we would men- 
tion the following: 

In Vernon Centre, early in July, the 
church were aroused from a most 
lifeless and discordant state to some 
degree of a spirit of prayer. Some 
awful dispensations of Providence, in 
the death of unbelievers, were means 
of increasing the excitement which | 
began to appear. Early in October 
the power of God began to be display- 
ed in a remarkable manner—its ef- 
fects became general—whole families 
of unbelievers were brought to bow 
at the footstool of sovereign mercy. 
The most bitter opposers yielded to 
its influence and were melted into 
tears of deep distress.—Nor is the 
Spirit yet withdrawn, but is gather- 
ing in the unbelieving remnant. 

Mount Vernon is also favoured with 
a copious shower of divine grace, 
which began in November. There, 
old professors humbled themselves 
before God and confessed their sins. 


| Their prayers have since been at- 


tended with evident tokens of the 
divine favour and many sinners have 
been brought out of darkness into 
The work is still 
proceeding with unremitted progress. 

Westmoreland was in a cold and 


| divided state till late in autumn, when 


\ | the good work began which is now, 
with the Presbyterian church in that | 


in its slow and silent progress, draw- 
ing precious souls from the way to 
death. 

In Rome, the work began early in 
December, and proceeded with such 
overwhelming power as very soon to 
bear down all ae and to pros- 
trate sinners, of every description, in 
the dust before God. A considera. 
ble number of professional men—men 
of sound sense and strong minds, and 
who had cherished deeply rooted pre- 
judices against religious zeal, were 

rought as little children to the feet 

of Jesus, to be taught of him. The 
Holy Spirit is still operating there. 

The church in Western, has been 
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raised from a broken and divided 
state, by the powerful descent of the 
Holy Spirit, by which a multitude 
have already been added to the Lord. 
Although this congregation is without 
the regular ministrations of the word, 
the church continues to grow and to 
walk in the faith of the gospel. 

In Verona, in Skenando, New Hart- 
ford, Utica, Whitesborough, Boon- 
ville, Trenton, and Sangerfield, some 
tokens of mercy have appeared. 

Sinners of every rank have bowed 
to the sceptre of grace, from the most 
abandoned and profane up to the 
most unblemished moralists, embra- 
cing many who were not only prac- 
tically but professedly opposed to the 
simplicity of divine truth. Openly 
avowed infidels, as well as those who 
assumed the name of christians under 
the denomination of universalists, 
have forsaken their refuges of lies, 
and have betaken themselves to the 
only Lord God that bought them. 
Aged and confirmed Roman Catholics 
despairing of the efficacy of the par- 
don sold to them by their parish 
priests, have fled to the great High 
Priest, and have found acceptance 
and forgiveness without money and 
without price. Young children, with 
hearts filled with adoration, have 
shouted Hosannas to the Son of Da- 
vid. 

In these revivals the power of God 
has been remarkably visible. We 
have discovered no instance of the 
use of artifice to excite mere human 
feeling, or to inflame the passions. In 
most cases, convictions were very 
pungentand deep. These were the 
effects of the simple word of God, the 
sword of the Spirit, piercing the con- 
science and the heart. The word has 
been generally presented in plain 
and pointed language. Boisterous 
speaking and loud declamation have 
been studiously avoided. Private vi- 
siting, faithful discipline and setting 
apart days of fasting and prayer, have 
been eminently blessed. The effec- 
tual, fervent, agonizing prayer of 
faith, has been found the immediate 
forerunner of the operations of divine 
power on the souls of men, and spe- 
cial prayer for individuals in the 
closet and in little circles, have to all 
human appearance, been eminently 


instrumental in drawing down the 
rich blessings of salvation. Many 
were hopefully converted in answer 
to prayer, who were inaccessible by 
other means, and who avoided all re- 
ligious admonition. 

Such were the means which imme- 
diately preceded conversion. But in 
most cases, the seed had before been 
sown by a long course of systematic 
instruction. The members of Bible 
classes and sunday schools, have in all 
the places mentioned, been amongst 
the first subjects of divine grace. In 
Rome it has been observed that all 
the teachers and nearly all the scho- 
lars of the sunday school, except very 
small children, are numbered amongst 
the subjects of piety. In Westmore- 
land, the Bible class and sunday school 
have been peculiarly blessed. 

The religious state of Hamilton 

College, although at present there is 
no special excitement there, is still 
promising. About one half of the 
students are hopefully pious, and 
maintain a good degree of consisten- 
cy in their conduct. 


Geneva. 


The Rev. Dr. Axtell has given an 
account of the revival with which his 
church and congregation were fa- 
voured about a year ago, from which 
we extract the following. 

The fruits of this revival, so far, I 
mean, as relates to the visible church, 


ot a public profession of religion, 
may be thus stated— 


In Feb. we received on examina- 


tion 40 

In May, 76 

In August, 12 

In November, 6 
Making in the whole already 

received, 134 


A few, say four or five, date their 
hope previously to the commence- 
ment of the revival; and a considera- 
ble number, date the beginning of 
their conviction in the fall, and some 
as early as the summer of 1824. But 
their serious impressions were not 
generally known, till December, as 








| above stated, 
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Of those who have made a public 
profession of religion, there are— 


Married Men, 21 
Married Women, 27 
Young Men, 33 
Young Women, 53 

134 


Among the heads of families, there 
are none over fifty-five, and among 
the young people, there are none 
under twelve years of age. 

Besides the above 134 received on 
examination, 17 have been received 
from other churches on certificate, 
making an addition to this church of 
151 in the course of the year past. 


Vermont. 


The prospect ofa general revival 
throughout Vermont has not been so 
favourable as now, for many years.— 
Besides the revivals in Burlington, 
Rutland, Middlebury, and eight or 
ten other towns in the vicinity of the 
latter place, revivals prevail to a 
greater or less extent, in the towns of 
Northfield, Roxbury, Braintree, Wor- 
cester, Cabot and Strafford. 

Let all the churches of Vermont, 
of every denomination, awake, and 
arise, and prepare the way of the 
Lord, and give him no rest, till, by 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit, every 
part of the state shall become a fruit- 
ful field. 


Massachusetts. 
The town of Salem, Ms. has been 
blessed with a revival of religion, 
more or less powerful, for nearly two 


| 


an 





Subscribers to the Infant School, 
in Meadow Street, St. Paul's, Bris- 
tol. Held March 14th, 1823. Bris- 
tol, 1823. 

. Observations Relative to Invaxt 
Scuoors, designed to point out ther 
Usefulness to the Children of the 
Poor, to their Parents, and to Socie- 
ty at Large. Calculated to assist 
those who may benevolently incline to 


ns 





establish such schoole. By Tuomas 
Porte, M.D. Bristol, 1823. 


. A Manvat: detailing the system of 
instruction pursued in the Infant 
School, Bristol. Designed to assist 
Teachers in the organization of simi- 
lar schools, and to explain the ma- 
neuvres of the Children, to society at 
large. By D. G. Gorner. Super- 
intendent of the Infant School, Bris- 
tol. London, 1823. 


4. The Importance of Educating the 
INFANT Poor, from the age of eigh- 
teen months to seven years. Con- 
taining an account of the Spital- 
fields Infant School, aud the New 
System of Instruction there adopted, 
To which is added, A Reply to the 
Strictures of Dr. Pole, and those of 
the Edinburgh Review, respecting 
the author’s Mode of Managing the 
Children. By S. Witpenrser, 
Master of the above School. Se- 
cond Edition. London, 1824, 


5. The System of \xvants’ Scnootrs, 
By Wirtiam Witson, A. M. Vicar 
of Waltham Stow. Second Edition. 
London, 1825, 
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years past—during which time, ac- 
cording to a ‘narrative,’ published in 


the Recorder and Telegraph, three | 


hundred and seven persons were re- 
ceived into five churches, ‘‘ Of these, 


houses where the domestic altar had | 
before been unknown, the incense of 
the morning and evening sacrifice | 


| of a right education, until the success- 


' 


| 


now ascends before the throne of | 


the Eternal.” 





INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 


1, Rerort of the Committee and Pro- 
ceedings of the First meeting of the 
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Sunday schools have done much for 
the instruction and moral culture of 
children and youth; and eventhe mid- 


| dle-aged and hoary-headed, have been 


| watered and refreshed at the same 


95 were males, and 212 females—117 | 


<i ae | fountain. But there is one class 
were heads of families. And it isa. of 


delightful thou that in so many | 


our fellow beings, who had not been 
brought under the benign influence 


ful establishment of Infants’ schools. 
In every city or town of considera- 
ble size, especially in manufacturing 
places, the benevolent heart is pain- 
ed at beholding numbers of squalid 
children, from one and a half to six 
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years of age, who are neglected in 
their persons and education, and ex- 
hibit a most distressing picture of the 
consequences of sin and poverty, and 
are suffered to become the disgrace 
of their parents and guardians, and 
pests to the neighbourhoods where 
they reside. In the United States, 
the experiment of conducting schools 
for infants, beyond the nursery, we 
believe, has never been tried, except, 
perhaps, in a single instance, on a 
very limited scale ; but since there 
are so many who neglect the proper 
education of their offspring at that 
tender age, we presume such estab- 
lishments are not altogether unsuited 
to our wants. 
*No period of the life of man offers 
to our consideration more points of 
interest and importance, than its 
commencement. We are so much 
the creatures of habit and circum- 
stance, and our modes of feeling and 
taste are formed by degrees so imper- 
ceptible, that, whilst we attribute 
some part of their construction to al- 
most every event which may have 
happened to us, we trace their origin 
and tendency to those of the earliest 
and most impressible years of our 
existence. The evil which is within 
was then fomented, or the principles 
of religion and of moral excellence 
were then first inculcated and en- 
couraged, either by the example and 
instruction of those who had the dis- 
posal of our days of infancy, or by the 
events which the circumstances of 
our life threw around us. To those 
who have watched with anxious soli- 
citude thé progress of disposition 
and habit in a family, the truth of 
these remarks will immediately com- 
mend itself. They have seen the 





growth of evil, from the germ through 


all the gradations of comparative 
weakness and confirmed strength ; 
or they have witnessed the submis- 
sion of the heart to the better influ- 
ence of true religion and morality.’ 

It does not require a more judicious 
care to select the food for the body, 
on its entrance into life; to check the 
diseases which threatens it; or to 
guide its earliest efforts into action, 
than it does to choose what may af- 
ford the best nourishment to the 
mind, and to watch over and regulate 
the first energies which it may put 
forth. But such considerations rarely 
operate on the minds of those for 
whose children infants’ schools were 
intended, and the work is left for the 
hand of benevolence to perform. 

It was with a view of training the 
infant poor to habits of cleanliness 
and order, to prepare the mind for 
instruction, and to improve -the moral 
feeling that prompted the formation 
of the institution described and ex- 
amined in the works, whose titles are 
prefixed to this article, and of which 
we shall proceed to give some account, 
and recommend it to the favourable 
notice of our readers. We might have 
added to the above list the last message 
of his Excellency De Witt Clinton to 
the Legislature of the State of New- 
York, for he says:— 


“The first duty of government, 
and the surest evidence of good go- 
vernment, is the encouragement of 
education. A general diffusion of 
knowledge is the precursor and pro- 
tector of republican institutions ; and 
in it we must confide as the conserva- 
tive power that will watch over our 
liberties, and guard them against 
fraud, intrigue, corruption, and vio- 
lence. In early infancy, education 
may be usefully administered. In 
some parts of Great Britain, infant 
schools have been successfully estab- 
lished, comprising children from two 
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to six years of age, whose tempers, | 


hearts, and minds, are meliorated, | 
and whose indigent parents are ena-_ 
bled by these means to devote them- 
selves to labour without interruption 
or uneasiness. Institutions of this 
kind are only adapted to a dense po- 
pulation, and must be Jeft to the 
guardianship of private benevolence.” 


Emmanuel de Fellenberg, the foun- | 
der and sole manager of tlie institu- | 
tion at Hofwyl, near Berne, m Switzer- 
land, (for an interesting description 
of which, see Dr. Griscom’s Year in | 
Europe, vol. i. page 280,) had long | 
entertained the idea of beginning the | 
education of children at the early age | 
of two, or two and a half years; and 
Robert Owen of New Lanark, in 
Scotland, whose Wew System has 
lately attracted so much notice in 
this country, had it in mind a consi- 
derable time before he reduced it to 
practice. Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. | 
who has paid great attention to this | 
subject, and organized an infants’ | 
school at Westminster, is convinced | 
that Robert Owen was the first per- | 
son who made the experiment; and 
to this day, Fellenberg’s plan, though | 
in principle the same, does not ex-' 
tend to infants of so early an age. It 
is nearly ten years since Mr. Owen’s 
infants’ school was completely estab- 
lished, and about nineteen years since | 
Fellenberg’s was formed. The former 
is connected with a cotton manufac- 
tory, where about 2,500 persons are 
employed, and the latter with a farm. | 

The school at Westminster was. 
opened in 1819, at first gratis, and 
after about two years trial, for week- | 
ly payments. Since that period seve- | 
ral others have been established in | 
different parts of England, and the | 
subject has excited considerable in- | 
terest, at least so much ag to call 








forth the publications under our pre. 


sent notice, besides occupying a place 
in the Christian Observer, Edinburgh 
Review, and other periodicals in 
Great Britain, 


In 1824, a large meeting of ladies 
and gentlemen was held in London, 
for the purpose of extending the 
number and influence of infants’ 
schools. The Marquis of Lansdown 
presided, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by himself, Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Smith, Sir 
James Macintosh, Dr. Lushington, 
Lord Calthorpe, the Marquis of Down- 
shire, Rev. Edward Irving, and seve- 
ral other gentlemen, and a subscrip- 
tion made, amounting to upwards of 
$5000. In 1825, the society report- 
ed forty-eight schools in operation, 
and stated that many more were ina 
course of preparation ; and that mea- 
sures had been taken to establish a 
Model School in London, at which 
teachers might be trained for any 
part of the country. One, or more 
agents, had been employed to make 
known the method of conducting 
infants’ schools, and when he visited 
Hereford, a lady by the name of 
Hooper, requested explanations from 
him, and having been made acquaint- 
ed with the nature and practicability 
of his plans, she purchased premises 
at an expense of $5800, and caused 
them to be immediately fitted up for 
an infants’ school. This lady is a de- 
scendant of Bishop Hooper, who, 
with his brother reformers, success- 
fully laboured to enlighten the people 
of England on the subject of civil 
and religious liberty. . 

From the preceding sketch of the 
rise and progress of infants’ schools, 
it will be seen ‘that this charity has 
commended itself to the benevolent 
feelings of our brethren on the other 
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side of the Atlantic, and drawn forth | 


in some instances, a most liberal pa- 
tronage. 

Our object in the present article is 
to lay the whole subject before our 
readers, and invite our fellow citizens 
to make a new effort for training up 
the rising generation in habits of in- 
dustry, and correct moral feeling, by 
commencing at an earlier period of 
life, than has hitherto been practised; 
but the want of room obliges us to 
defer further remarks to our next 


number. 
(To be Continued.) 





A SWISS FAMILY CONVERTED BY TWO 
TRACTS. 


The following account of the con- 
version of a Swiss family, who had 
never seen the Bible, by the perusal of 
two Tracts, is from the American 
Tract Magazine for February. The 
facts, we understand were communi- 
cated to the Committee of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society at their request, 
by S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. the Presi- 
dent of the Institution. Mr. W. we 
understand, is himself the gentleman 
who visited this interesting family, 
and witnessed the facts which are 
here related.—V. Y. Obs. 

A gentleman, travelling in Swit- 
zerland, a few years since, with a 
number of companions, was induced 
to cross a very mountainous part of 
the country; and descending, one 
day, into the valley of Chamouni, was 
overtaken by a heavy fall of rain. No 
other retreat presenting itself, for a 
long distanoe, they were obliged to 
take shelter in a lonely cottage on 
the side of a mountain. While his 
companions were sitting by the fire, 
which had been kindly provided im- 
mediately on their arrival, the gen- 
tleman, in walking the room, passed 
by the door which led into another 
apartment, and it ae | partly open, 
he observed a venerable looking wo- 
man, somewhat advanced in years, 
and afflicted with a temporary lame- 
ness, seated, with a small pamphlet 
in her hand. He had h her giv- 











ing directions to her daughter, and 
a son about twelve years of age, who 
conducted them into the house, to 
provide them with fire and other ac- 
commodations; and wishing to know 
something of the character and reli- 
gious principles of those whose hos- 
pitality he was sharing, he took the 
liberty to enter, and addressed them 
by the salutation Very frequent among 
christians on the continent of Europe, 
“ Peace be to this house.” 

**We have much need of it, sir,” 
said the woman, “and also of the 
blessing of God, without which we 
can do nothing.” 

**It is a very rainy, uncomfortable 
day, madam; and k, with my compan- 
ions, have taken shelter under your 
roof,” 

“You are welcome,” replied the 
good woman, “and I shall be glad if 
you can be made comfortable. It is 
but a thatched roof, you perceive, 
and not very tight. 

“We are well provided for, ma- 
dam: I only fear, that in the wintry 
and stormy season, you are yourselves 
uncomfortable.” 


“Perhaps we are not so much so 
as our appearance may at first seem 
to indicate; but you know, sir, we 
must expect to suffer some inconve- 
niences during our probation in this 
vale of tears. The want of a more 
comfortable dwelling is but the small- 
est of the trials which a merciful God 
has called me to endure. It is not 
many months since I followed my 
dear departed husband to the grave; 
and since then, I have buried my el- 
dest and my darling son, on whom I 
fondly doated to cheer my declining 
years, to support me amid the infir- 
mities of age, and watch over me in 
the struggles of death. Owing to 
his extreme exertion to extinguish a 
fire which was consuming our store- 
house and a great part of our produce, 
and his being severely scorched, a 
fever set in, and he was called toa 
premature grave. “But,” added she, 
“all these sufferings are nothing to 
what our dear Redeemer suffered for 
us on the cross!” 

Equally surprised and gratified at 
the appearance of so much piety and 
contentment, the gentleman was in- 
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clined to continue the conversation, 
and suspecting what was the charac- 
ter of the tract which his hostess held 
in her hand, and of another which 
was lying on the table by her side, 
“permit me, madam,” said he, ‘‘to 
inquire what books are those you 
were reading ?” 


She presented them, and he found 
that one was the “ Dairyman’s daugh- 
ter,’ and the other the “ Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain,” translated into 
French, They had become very 
brown, and were much worn, though 
they remained entire, and were quite 
legible. Each had a loop affixed to 
it, that it might be hung up, like an 
almanac, for constant use. 

‘* These books,’’ said she, *‘and I 
desire to bless God for them, were 
left us, a few years since, by an Eng- 
lish family who were travelling this 
way; and they have proved a source 
of consolation not only to me, but to 
my dear departed husband, who died 
with his eyes fixed on Jesus Christ as 
his only hope for future salvation. 
And my dear Daniel, on his dying 
bed, could not be satisfied without 
having a part of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, particularly her dying con- 
versation with the minister who visi- 
ted her, read to him every hour. He 
expressed at first many doubts as to 
his preparation for death, but before 
the closing scene, he had no other 
wish but to depart, and be for ever 
with his Redeemer. These books 
continue to be the source of comfort 
and happiness to me and my daugh- 
ter, who is yet mercifully spared. 
Before we received these books, sir, 
we were all living in ignorance, and 
far from God andheaven. When we 
read them, they convinced us that we 
were great sinners. We found that 
they told us of something adapted to 
our case, and of which we stood in 
need. The more we read them, the 
more we lovedthem. They directed 
us to Jesus Christ as our only Saviour. 
And as we daily read them now, they 
still give us increased satisfaction; 
and I trust they will prove our sup- 
[ee in the hour of death; and if our 
aith remain firm, will be our crown 
of rejoicing during the endless ages 
of eternity.” 


“Surely,” said the gentleman, 
“vou have a Bidle also, madam ?”” 

“No,” said she, **I never have seen 
that book. I have often heard it spo- 
ken of with praise and admiration, 
and have thought, at times, I would 
give any thing in the world to have a 
copy of it.” 

The gentleman then conversed 
with her a considerable time on the 
precepts and principles of the scrip- 
tures, and quoted numerous passages 
from them, with which she was great. 
ly delighted, and on which she cone 
versed with much propriety. He wag 
astonished to find so much genuine 
piety, and religious information, in 
one who had never seen the inspired 
volume. ‘‘Is it possible,” thought 
the gentleman, ‘‘that these two re- 
ligious tracts should have been the 
means, by the grace of God, of en- 
lightening the understandings of 
these people, who otherwise must, 
in all human probability, have contin- 
ued shrouded in the deepest gloom 
of ignorance and superstition?” from 
that hour he became a more ardent 
friend of religious tracts, and resoly- 
ed that his efforts and his property 
should never be wanting to aid in 
publishing and distributing them, 
He became convinced also, more 
fully than ever before, that every 
tract should contain a clear exhibition 
of the gospel method of salvation; 
that wherever, in the providence of 
God, its way shall be directed, it may 
point the reader to ‘“‘the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world,”’* 

‘*Madam,” said he, “‘I never re- 
gretted, so much as at this moment, 
that I have not a Bible, in your lan- 
guage to present you. I havea New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; and of 600 tracts which 
I took with me on leaving home, I 
have six remaining: among which are 
the Watchmaker and his Family, the 


* It was under such an impression as this, that 
the Committee of the American Tract Society, 
in their address to the Christian Public, expres 
ed their serious conviction, that “no Tract 
should ever be issued from the Depository of the 
society, that does not contain, should it find its 
way where a Bible was never seen, nor the Go» 
pelever heard, enough of divine truth to 
the ignorant and inquiring sinner into the 
of eternal life.” 
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joy, and loaded her benefactor with 
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Two Old Men, Serious Thoughts on 
Eternity, and the Sinner directed to 
the Saviour, which please to accept 
as a token of my best wishes for your 
temporal and spiritual welfare.” 

She received them with tears of 


the expressions of her gratitude, and 
her fervent desire that the blessings 
of heaven might rest upon him. Du- 
ring the conversation, her daughter, 
and a son about twelve years of age, 
had been providing bread, cheese, 
eggs, and milk, for the company, 
who were not a little exhausted by 
fatigue, in their long march over the 
mountains. 

On offering to compensate her for 
the simple fare with which they had 
been so liberally provided, she abso- 
lutely refused to receive any thing : 


saying that she had been furnished | 


with the word of God, and that the 
spiritual benefit she hoped to derive 
from it, would more than fourfold re- 





pay any temporal good she had been 
able to impart. But the gentleman 


insisted on putting a five frank piece | 


(one dollar) into the hand of her little 
son, with which she told him they 


would procure a Bible. Then, com- | 
mending her to the widow’s God, and | 


the father of the fatherless, he bade 
her an affectionate farewell; assuring 
her, thatif her faith in the Redeemer 
remained unshaken, he hoped ere 
long to meet her in those happy man- 
sions where both should see the Re- 
deemer “as he is,’’ and unite in as- 
cribing the praise, and glory, and 
thanksgiving “to him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood; to whom be glory and 
dominion for ever.” 





PRIZE ESSAYS, 


The “peageecnen appointed to ex- 
amine the prize essays for which a 
premium was offered by the Com- 
mittee of Publication, have, after the 
most careful attention to the subject, 
made their final report, which will be 
found below. We hope to obtain the 
consent of the authors to present 
extracts from some of the essays on 
bos first subject, in our future num- 
ers. 


Report. 


“The committee are of opinion 
that of the essays submitted to their 
inspection, none has so completely 
considered all the parts of the second 
subject, viz. ‘On the Qualifications 
tad Duties of Superintendents and 
Teachers, the best means of acquiring 
these qualifications, and the best 
means of securing activity and perse- 
verance in the discharge of these du- 
ties,’ as to be entitled to the propos- 
ed premium. 
“THOMAS SARGENT, 
“JOHN G. HERMANN, 
“THOMAS H. SKINNER, 
“ GREGORY T. BEDELL.” 





SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN. 
Set to Music by M. Snider, Philadelphia. 


Lord of every bright perfec tion, 
Thon, who art the teacher’s friend, 
Aid us with thy sure protection, 
Ev’ry duty to attend. 
Lo! what youthful bands attending, 
Guided by th heavenly care, 
Humbly at thy footstool bending, 
Pour the heartfelt ardent pray’r. 


Thou hast deign’d to smile approving, 
Since the bright’ning work began ; 
Cheer the constant ‘wake the roving, 
To redemption’s glorious plan. 
Still assist each w endeavour ; 
Make and keep us wholly thine ; 
Fix our hopes on thee forever, 
Hopes immortal and divine. 





AUXILIARY UNIONS, 
Recognised, February 14th, 1826, 


Monroe Sunday School Union. A. 
Samson, Esq. President. Rev. O. 
Miller, Vice President. 1. Watts, Trea- 
surer, C. Dunning, Rochester, Mon- 
roe co, N. Y. Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Dwight Mission School. Rev. Al- 
fred Finney, President. A. Hitch- 
cock, Vice President. Geo. L. Weed, 
M. D. Dwight, Arkansas Territory, 
Secretary. 





Moneys received by the Treasurer of 
the American Sunday School Uni- 

‘ on, from the 20th of January to 
the 20th of February, 1826. 


MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 
By the payment of thirty dollars and 








upwards. 


'* The Rev. Jossru Eastavry, 
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Minister of the Mariners’ 
Church, Philadelphia, by !a- 
dies of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadel- 


$30 


phia. 


OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, | 
By the payment of thirty dollars and | 


upwards. 


* John Y. Clark, M. D. 
Robert Ralston, Esq. 
Samuel Richards, Esq. 
Alexander Cook, Esq. 
Paul Beck, Jr. Esq. 


Cornelius Stevenson, Esq. 
MEMBERS FOR ONE YEAR, 


By the payment of three dollars and Langdon.Cheves, 


upwards.t 


Daniel Jaudon, 

J. W. Gibbs, 

Geo. Heberton, 
Samuel Grant, 
Henry Foust, 
William Montgomery, 
A. W. Johnston, 
Thomas C. Rockhill, 
Dr, William C. Poole, 
James Schott, 
George Emerick, 
Aaron Denman, 
William Chaloner, 
Samuel H. Thomas, 
Robert Wharton, 
John Welsh, 

E. Bacon, 
Alexander Benson, 
Dana J. Upson, 
Thomas Bradford, jr. 
John Sailor, 

Robert Ralston, jr. 
Mathew Carey, 

Dr. William Darrach, 
George M‘Cleland, 
Nicodemus Lloyd, 
Mrs, Margaret Dale, 
David Lapsley, 

Dr. J. R. Black, 
Henry Kuhl, 

Mrs. Saml. Jaudon, 
Wm. Spohn, 

Aaron Vanarsdale, 
Henry Pratt, 

Thos, Winnemore, 
Robert S. Clark, 
David S. Freeland, 


{7 The payments in the above list 
of annual members is for the year 
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|| George W. Morris, 3 
Hugh De Haven, jr. 3 
John W. Peters, 3 
Isaac Ashmead, 3 
Frederick W. Porter, 3 
L. Johnson, 3 
Rev. Samuel Gregg, 3 

DONATIONS, 
S. A. 5 
IK. K 5 
Cc. C., 5 

|-Je Be 10 

, Charles M‘Alister, 5 

| J. RB. J. 5 

| W.8. 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 























| John Struthers. 


| George K, Kuhn, 
_ Isaac Carpenter, 


_ George W. Farr, 
| Frederick Brown, 


| M. T. 
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J. W. 
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Richard Dale, 
S. B. M. 

John Moore, 
Thomas Kittera, 
S. L. 

y Ae 


T. W. Mm 

Andrew Bayard, 
William Page, 

R. Toland, 

3.2%. 

Dr. Thomas Sargent, 
John V. Cowell, 
John M‘Alister, 

J. P. Norris, jr. 

John M. Scott, 


Charles Graff. 

Mrs. Mary Anners, 
Mrs. B. Wiley, 
Hamilton and Hood, 
A. R. 

A Friend, 

Mrs. Free, 

A Friend, 

M. B. 


50 


A Friend, 
Mrs. E. Krips, 
* John Cook, 
* Robert Kid, 
* Joseph Boyd, 
* J. S. Fury, 
* Cash, 
FOR THE MISSIONARY FOND, 
* Philadelphia Sunday School 
Concert of Prayer, Feb. 11 41 
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*Baltimore Female Union So- *Dwight Mission School, Arkan- 
ciety, annual subscription F sas Territory, do. 3 
for 1826, cali . 

*Orwicksburgh, Pa. Sunday S, Note.—All the money acknowledg 


ed in the above list, except the sums 
marked thus (*) amounting to $452 
were collected in this city by Mr. 
A. W. Coney, in about four weeks. 


———— 


Notices and Acknowledgments. 


Prize Essays.—Since the report of the judges of the Prize Essays (which will 
be found on a preceding page) was made, the Committee of Publication 
have agreed to renew the offer of a premium of ffteen dollars for the best 
Essay “ on the qualifications and duties of Superintendents and Teachers of Sun- 
day schools.” Communications must be sent to the Editor of this Magazine, 
on, or before the first day of June next. 

The unsuccessful Essays formerly received will be disposed of according to 
the request of the authors. 

We should be pleased to have an interview with “ 4 8,” or if he will inform 
us where we may address a note to him he will oblige us. 

Errata.—lIn the article entitled “ Wilkesbarre, Pa.” in our last number there 
is an important error which we will thank our reades to notice. It is stated 
**that more than one hundred in the town,” &c. it should have read “ more 
than one hundred in the Valley of Wyoming.” See p. 37. 

Also, at p. 48 the signature of the Prize Essay should read ‘‘ MaNvVILLE OF 
Hanrvarp Coiiece. 

Teachers’ Music.—We are much obliged to Mr. Snider for the tune which 
will be found in this number, as we have no doubt it will be gratifying to a 
majority of our readers to observe this new effort to render our work accepta- 
ble ; we shall be pleased to hear from him again. 

Missionaries.—We are happy to announce that the following gentlemen 
have been appointed sunday school missionaries by the board of managers, 
viz:—Rev, Howarn Matcom, of the Baptist church, of Hudson, N. Y. the Rev. 
Tuomas B. Sareent, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Elizabethtown, 
N. J. and the Rev. Timoray Atpen, of the Presbyterian church, of Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

The friends of the Union are called upon by these appointments, to re- 
new their efforts to aid the missionary fund of the board, as at present there is 
not $50 unappropriated balance in the treasury. This department of the 
society’s labour to establish and foster sabbath schools, has received the sanc- 
tion of the friends of these institutions, and we hope they will now supply the 
means necessary to accomplish the design. We trust our numerous auxilia- 
ries will make a vigorous effort to raise something for this object. Some of 
them may have surplus funds which would be well ceinleged in specyicr | 
sunday schools in various parts of the country, and others who have not cas 
in hand could easily collect a sum sufficient to meet the demand which these 
new appointments will make. If each of the 380 auxiliary societies would con- 
tribute three dollars annually to this object, it would amount to 1140 dollars, 
but there are several of them embracing whole states each of which might 
raise that sum. Upon the most moderate calculation it would require 10,000 
dollars per annum, to support one missionary or agent in each state to promote 
sunday schools, and, a much larger number are required. But besides funds, 
the prayers of the Christian public are wanted for this object, for unless the 
prayer of faith is offered in their behalf, we cannot expect success. 

Second Anniversary.—The second anniversary of the American Sunday 
School Union will be celebratéd in this city on Tuesday the 23d of May next. 


Society, do. do. 1826. 3 
*Monroe Sunday 8S. Union, N. 
Y. initiatory subscription, 3 
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